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PREFACE. 



These essays, written for the Fortnightly Review 
in the summer and autumn of 1881, were intended 
as first sketches only of a maturer work which thie 
author hoped, before giving finally to the public, to 
complete at leisure, and develop in a form worthy 
of critical acceptance, and of the great subject he 
had chosen. Events, however, have marched faster 
than he at all anticipated, and it has become a 
matter of importance with him that the idea they 
were designed to illustrate should be given imme- 
diate and full publicity. ><^The French, by their 
invasion of Tunis, have precipitated the Moham- 
medan movement in North Africa; Egypt has 
roused herself for a* great effort of national and 
religious reform ; and on all sides Islam is seen to 
be convulsed by political portents of ever-growing 
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intensity ,"!> He believes that his countrymen will 
in a very few months have to make their final 
choice in India, whether they will lead or be led 
by the wave of religious energy which is sweeping 
eastwards, and he conceives it of consequence that 
at least they should know the main issues of the 
problem before them^To shut their eyes to the 
great facts of contemporary history, because that 
history has no immediate connection with their 
daily life, is a course unworthy of a great nation ; 
and in England, where the opinion of the people 
guides the conduct of affairs, can hardly fail to 
bring disastei^ It should be remembered that the 
modern British Empire, an agglomeration of races 
ruled by public opinion in a remote island, is an 
experiment new in the history of the world, and 
y needs justification in exceptional enlightenment; 
and it must be remembered, too, that no empire ever 
yet was governed without a living policy. The 
author, therefore, has resolved to publish his work, 
crude as it is, without more delay, in the hope 
that it may be instrumental in guiding the national 
choice. He ig, nevertheless, fully aware of its 
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defects both in accuracy and completeness, and he 
can only hope that they may be pardoned him in 
view of the general truth of the picture he has 
drawn. 

Since the last of these essays was written, their 
author has returned to Egypt, and has there had 
the satisfaction of finding ^he ideas, vaguely fore- 
shadowed by him as the dream of some few liberal 
Ulema of the Azhar, already a practical reality. 
Cairo has now declared itself as the home of pro- 
gressive thought in Islam, and its university as the 
once more independent seat of Arabian theology. 
Secured from Turkish interference by the national 
movement of the Arabs, the -Ulema of the Azhar 
have joined heart and soul with the party of re- 
form'^ The importance of this event can hardly be 
overrated ; and/if, as now seems probable, a liberal 
Mohammedan Government by a free Moham- 
medan peopie should establish itself firmly on the 
Nile, it is beyond question that the basis of a 
social and political Reformation for all Islam has 
been laid. It is more than all a hopeful sign that 
extreme moderation with regard to the Caliphate 
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is observed by the Egyptian leaders. Indepen- 
dence, not opposition, is the motto of the party ; 
and no rent has been made or is contemplated by 
them in the orthodox coat of Islam. Abd el 
Hamid Khan is still recognized as the actual Emir 
el Mumenin, and the restoration of a more legiti- 
mate Caliphate is deferred for the day when its 
fate shall have overtaken the Ottoman Empire.^ 
This is as it should be./ Schism would only weaken 
the cause of religion, already threatened by a 
thousand enemies ; and the premature appearance 
of an Anti-Caliph in Egypt or Arabia, however 
legitimate a candidate he might be by birth for the 
office, would divide the Mohammedan world into 
two hostile camps, and so bring scandal and in- 
jury on the general cause.'^In the meantime, how- 
ever, liberal thought will have a fair field for its 
development, and can hardly fail to extend its 
influence wherever the Arabic language is spoken, 
and among all those races which look on the 
Azhar as the centre of their intellectual life. This 
is a notable achievement, and one which patience 
may turn, perhaps in a very few years, to a more 
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general triumph. There can be little doubt now 
that ^he death of Abd el Hamid, or his fall from 
Empire, will be the signal for the return of the 
Caliphate to Cairo, and a formal renewal there by 
the Arabian mind of its lost religious leaderships 

To Mohammedans the author owes more than 
a word of apology. A stranger and a sojourner 
among them, he has ventured on an exposition of 
their domestic griefs, and has occasionally touched 
the ark of their religion with what will seem to 
them a profane hand ; but his motive has been 
throughout a pure one, and he trusts that they will 
pardon him in virtue of the sympathy with them 
which must be apparent in every line that he has 
written. He has predicted for them great political 
misfortunes in the immediate future, because he 
believes that these are a necessary step in the 
process of their spiritual development ; butUie has 
a supreme confidence in Islam, not only as a 
spiritual, but as a temporal system the heritage and 
gift of the. Arabian race, and capable of satisfying 
their most civilized wants ; and he believes in the 
hour of their political resurgence^ In the mean- 
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time he is convinced that he serves their interests 
best by speaking what he holds to be the truth 
regarding their situation. (Their day of empire\ 
has all but passed away, but there remains to them 
a day of social independence better than empire. 
Enlightened, reformed and united in sympathy, 
Mussulmans need not fear political destruction in 
their original homes, Arabia, Egypt, and North 
Africa ; and these must suffice them as a Dar e 
Islam till better days shall come.rTlthe author 
can do anything to help them to preserve that in- 
dependence they may count upon hinr?freely within 
the limits of his strength, and he trusts to prove to 
them yet his sincerity in some worthier way than 
by the publication of these first essays. 

Cairo, January 15M, 1882. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CENSUS OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 

THE HAJ, 

In the lull, which we hope is soon to break the 
storm of party strife in England, it may not per- 
haps be impossible to direct public attention to 
the rapid growth of questions which for the last 
few years have been agitating the religious mind 
of Asia, and which are certain before long to pre- 
sent themselves as a very serious perplexity to 
British statesmen ; questions, moreover, which if 
not dealt with by them betimes, it will later be 
found out of their power to deal with at all, 
though a vigorous policy at the present moment 
might yet solve them to this country's very great 
advantage. 
The revival which is taking place in the Moham- 
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medan world is indeed worthy of every English- 
man's attention, and it is difficult to believe that 
it has not received anxious consideration at the 
hands of those whose official responsibility lies 
chiefly in the direction of Asia ; but I am not 
aware that it has hitherto been placed in its true 
light before the English public, or that a quite 
definite policy regarding it may be counted on as 
existing in the counsels of the present Cabinet. 
Indeed, as regards the Cabinet, the reverse may 
very well be the case. We know how suspicious 
English politicians are of policies which may be 
denounced by their enemies as speculative ; and it 
is quite possible that the very magnitude of the 
problem to be- solved in considering the future 
of Islam may have caused it to be put aside there 
as one "outside the sphere of practical politics." 
The phrase is a convenient one, and is much used 
by those in power amongst us who would evade 
the labour or the responsibility of great decisions. 
Yet that such a problem exists in a new and very 
serious form I do not hesitate to affirm, nor will 
my proposition, as I think, be doubted by any 
who have mingled much in the last few years 
with the Mussulman populations of Western Asia. 
There it is easily discernible ^that great changes 
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are impending, changes perhaps analogous to those 
which Christendom underwent four hundred years 
ago, ancj) that Na new departure is urgently de- 
manded of England if she would maintain even / 
for a few years her position as the guide and 
arbiter of Asiatic progress^ 

Vt was not altogether without the design of 
gaining more accurate knowledge than I could 
find elsewhere on the subject of this Mohammedan 
revival that I visited Jeddah in the early part of 
the past winter, and that I subsequently spent 
some months in Egypt and Syria in the almost 
exclusive society of Mussulmans^ Jeddah, I argued, 
the seaport of Mecca and only forty miles distant 
from that famous centre of the Moslem universe, 
would be the most convenient spot from which I 
could obtain such a bird's-eye view of Islam as 
I was in search of ; and ^ imagined rightly that I 
should there find myself in an atmosphere less 
provincial than that of Cairo, or Bagdad, or Con- 
stantinople."^ 

Jeddah is indeed in the pilgrim season the 
suburb of a great metropolisi and even a European 
stranger there feels that he is no longer in a world 
of little thoughts and local aspirations. On every 
side the politics he hears discussed are those of the 
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great world, and the religion professed is that of a 
wider Islam than he has been accustomed to in 
Turkey or in India. There every race and lan- 
guage are represented, and every sect. Indians, 
Persians, Moors, are there, — negroes from the 
Niger, Malays from Java, Tartars from the Kha- 
nates, Arabs from the French Sahara, from Oman 
and Zanzibar, even, in Chinese dress and undis- 
tinguishable from other natives of the Celestial 
Empire, Mussulmans from the interior of China. 
As one meets these walking in the streets, one's 
view of Islam becomes suddenly enlarged, and one 
finds oneself exclaiming with Sir Thomas Browne, 
" Truly the (Mussulman) world is greater than that 
part of it geographers have described." The per- 
manent population, too, of Jeddah is a microcosm 
of Islam. It is made up of individuals from every 
nation under heaven. Besides the indigenous 
Arab, who has given his language and his tone 
of thought to the rest, there is a mixed resident 
multitude descended from the countless pilgrims 
who have remained to live and die in the holy 
cities. These preserve, to a certain extent, their 
individuality, at least for a generation or two, and 
maintain a connection with the lands to which they 
owe their origin and the people who were their 
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countrymen. Thus there is constantly found at 
Jeddah a free mart of intelligence for all that is 
happening in the world ; and the common gossip 
of the bazaar retails news from every corner of the 
Mussulman earth. It is hardly too much to say 
thatZpne can learn more of modern Islam in a 
week at Jeddah than in a year elsewhere, for there 
the very shopkeepers discourse of things divine, 
and even the Frank Vice-Consuls prophesy. The 
Hejazi is less shy, too, of discussing religious 
mattersythan his fellow Mussulmans are in other 
places. Religion is, as it were, part of his stock- 
in-trade, and he is accustomed to parade it before 
strangers. With a European he may do this a 
little disdainfully, but still he will do it, and with 
less disguise or desire to please than is in most 
places the case. Moreover — and this is important 
/: — ^it is almost always the practical side of questions 
that the commercial Jeddan will put forward. He 
sees things from a political and economical point 
of view, rather than a doctrinal^ and if fanatical, 
he is so from the same motives, and no others, 
which once moved the citizens of Ephesus to 
defend the worship of their shrines. 

In other cities, Cairo and Constantinople ex- 
cepted, the Ulema, or learned men, of whom a 
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Stranger might seek instruction, would be found 
busying themselves mainly with doct rinal matters 
not always interesting at the present day, old- 
world arguments of Koranic interpretation which 
have from time immemorial occupied the schools. 
But Aere even these are treated practically, and 
as they bear on the political aspect of the houf> 
For myself, I became speedily impressed with 
the advantage thus afforded me, and neglected 
no opportunity which offered itself for listening 
and asking questions, so that without pretending 
to the possession of more special skill than any 
intelligent inquirer might command, I obtained a 
mass of information I cannot but think to be of 
great value — ^while this in its turn served me later 
as an introduction to such Mussulman divines as I 
afterwards met in the North. Jeddah then realized 
all my hopes and gratified nearly all my curiosities. 
I will own, too, to having \come away with more 
than a gratified curiosity, and to having found new 
worlds of thought and life in £^n atmosphere I had 
fancied to be only of decay. \ I was astonished at 
the vigorous life of Islam, at its practical hopes 
and fears in this modern nineteenth century, and 
above all at its reality as a moral forc^ so that if 
I had not exactly come to scoff, I certainly re- 
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mained, in a certain sense, to pray. At least I left 
it interested, as I had never thought to be, in the 
/great struggle which seemed to me impending be-'^ 
tween the parties of reaction in Islam and reform^ 
and not a little hopeful as to its favourable issue. 
What this is likely to be I now intend to discuss. 

First, however, it will I think be as well to 
survey briefly the actual composition of the Mo- 
hammedan world. It is only by a knowledge of 
the elements of which Islam is made up that we 
can guess its future, and these are less generally 
known than they should be. A stranger from 
Europe visiting the Hejaz is, as I have said, 
irresistibly struck with the vastness of the religious 
world in whose centre he stands. Mohammedanism 
to our Western tyts seems almost bounded by the 
limits of the Ottoman Empire. The Turk stands 
in our foreground, and has stood there from the 
days of Bajazet, and in our vulgar tongue his 
name is still synonymous with Moslem, so that 
wejire^apt tojoqk upon him as, if no t the_only,.at 
least the chief figure of Islam. <^ut from Arabia 
we see things in a truer perspective, and become 
aware that beyond and without the Ottoman 
dominions there are races and nations, no less 
truly followers of the Prophet, beside whom the 
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Turk shrinks into numerical insignificance. \ We 
catch sight, it niay be for the first time in their real 
proportions, of the old Persian and Mogul mon- 
archies, of the forty million Mussulmans of India, 
of the thirty million Malays, of the fifteen million 
Chinese, and the vast and yet uncounted Moham- 
medan populations of Central Africa. ^*We see, 
too, how important is still the Arabian element^ 
and how necessary it is to count with it, in any 
estimate we may form of Islam's possible future. 
Turkey, meanwhile, and Constantinople, retire to 
a rather remote horizon, and the Mussulman centre 
of gravity is as it were shifted from the north 
and west towards the south and east. 

I was at some pains while at Jeddah to gain 
accurate statistics of the Haj according to the 
various races and sects composing it, and with 
them of the populations they, in some measure 
represent. The pilgrimage is of course no certain 
guide as to the composition of the Mussulman 
world, for many accidents of distance and political 
circumstance interfere with calculations based on 
it Still to a certain extent a proportion is pre- 
served between it and the populations which 
supply it ; and in default of better, statistics of 
the Haj afford us an index not without value of 
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the degree of religious vitality existing in the 
various Mussulman countries. My figures, which 
for convenience I have arranged in tabular form, 
are taken principally from an official record, kept 
for some years past at Jeddah, of the pilgrims 
landed at that port, and checked as far as Euro- 
pean subjects are concerned by reference to the 
consular agents residing there. They may there- 
fore be relied upon as fairly accurate ; while for 
the land pilgrimage I trust in part my own ob- 
servations, made three years ago, in part statistics 
obtained at Cairo and Damascus. For the table 
of population in the various lands of Islam I am 
obliged to go more directly to European sources 
of information. As may be supposed, no statistics 
on this point of any value were obtainable at 
Jeddah ; but by taking the figures commonly 
given in our handbooks, and supplementing and 
correcting these by reference to such persons as I 
could find who knew the countries, I have, I hope, 
arrived at an approximation to the truth, near 
enough to give a tolerable idea to general readers 
of the numerical proportions of Islam. Strict ac- 
curacy, however, I do not here pretend to, nor 
would it if obtainable materially help my present 
argument. 
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The following is my table : — 



Table op the Mecca Pilgrimage of 1880. 



Nationality of Pilgrims. 






>* 






*> 



Ottoman subjects mclnding pilgrims from 
Syria and Irak, but not from Egypt or 

Arabia proper 

Egyptians 

M(^ebbins ("people of the West"), 
that is to say Arabic-speaking Mussul- 
mans from the Barbary States, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco. Inese 
are always classed together and are not 
easily distinguishable from each other 
Arabs from Yemen .... 
Oman and Hadramaut 
Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, most 

of them Wahhabites 

Hejaz, of these perhaps 

10,000 Meccans 

Negroes from Soudan .... 

,, ,, Zanzibar .... 

Malabari from the Cape of Good Hope . 

Persians 

Indians (British subjects) 

Malays, chiefly from Java and Dutch 

subjects 

Chinese . . ^ . . . 

Mongols from the Khanates, included in 

the Ottoman Haj .... 

Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, etc (Russian 

subjects), included in the Ottoman 

Mai 

Independent Afghans and Beluchis, in- 
cluded in the Indian and Persian Hajs 



Total of Pilgrims present at Arafieit 



Arriving 
by Sea. 



8,500 
5.000 



6,000 
3.000 
3,000 



2,000 

1,000 

150 

6,000 

15,000 

12,000 
100 



Arriving 
by Land. 



1,000 
1,000 



5»ooo 

22,000 



2,500 



Total of 

Mussulman 

population 

represented. 



22,000,000 
5,000,000 



18,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 
10,000^ 00O(?) 
1,500,000 

8,000^000 
40,000,000 

30,000^000 
15,000,000 

6,000,000 



5,000,000 
3,000,000 



93,250 



Total Census of Islam 



175,000,000 
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The figures thus roundly given require explana- 
tion in order to be of their full value as a bird's-eye 
view of Islam. I will take them as nearly as 
possible in the order in which they stand, grouping 
them, however, for further convenience sake under 
their various sectarian heads, for it must be re- 
membered that 4slam, which in its institution 
was intended to be one community, political and 
religious, is now divided not only into many 
nations, but into many sects. All, however, hold 
certain fundamental beliefiSs and all perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, where they meet on com- 
mon ground, and it is to this latter fact that 
the importance attached to the Haj is mainly 
owing. 

The main beliefs common to all Mussulmans 
are — 

1. A belief in one true God, the creator and 
ordainer of all things. 

2. A belief in a future life of reward or punish- 
ment. 

3. A belief in a divine revelation imparted first 
to Adam and renewed at intervals to Noah, to 
Abraham, to Moses, and to Jesus Christ, and last 
of all in its perfect form to Mohammed. This 
revelation is not only one of dogma, but of practice., 
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lit claims to have taught an universal rule of life 

jfor all mankind in politics and legislation as well 

I as in doctrine and in morals. This is called Islam. 

4. A belief in the Koran as the literal word of 

God, and of its inspired interpretation by the 

Prophet and his companions, preserved through 

tradition (Hadith).^ 

These summed up in the well-known " Kelemat " 
or act of faith, "There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is the apostle of God," form a common 
doctrinal basis for every sect of Islam — and also 
common to all are the four religious acts, prayer, 
fasting, almsgiving and pilgrimage, ordained by 
the Koran itself. On other points, however, both 
of belief and practice, they differ widely ; so widely 
that the sects must be considered as not only 
distinct from, but hostile to, each other. They are 
nevertheless, it must be admitted, ^ess absolutely 
irreconcileable than are the corresponding sects of 
Christianity, for all allow the rest to be distinctly 

' The following is a formula of the faith : — 

1. That thou believest in God, the one God and none other with 
Him, and that thou believest that Mohammed is His servant and 
His Apostle. 

2. That thou believest in the Holy Angels and the Holy Books, 
the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospels and the Koran. 

• 3. That thou believest in the Last Day, and in the Providence of 
God both for good and for evil. 
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within die pale of Islam^)ind they pray on occasion 
in each other's mosques and kneel at the same 
shrines on pilgrimage. Neither do they condemn 
each other's errors as altogether damnable — except, 
I believe, in the case of the Wahhabites, who accuse 
other Moslems of polytheism and idolatry. The 
census of the four great sects may be thus roughly 
giv6n — 

1. The Sttnites or Orthodox Mohammedans . . 145,000,000 

2. The Shiites or Sect of Ali 15,000,000 

3. The Abadites (Abadhiyeh) 7,000,000 

4. The Wahhabites , . 8,000,000 

The StmiteSf or People of the Path, are of course 
by far the most important of these. Thej^stand 
in that relation to the other sects in which the 
Catholic Church stands to the various Christian 
heresies, and claim alone to represent that con- 
tinuous body of tradition political and religious, 
which is the sign of a living church^ In addition 
to the dogmas already mentioned, they hold that, 
after the Prophet and his companions, other autho- 
rised channels of tradition exist of hardly less 
authority with these. The sayings _,pf_the -four 
firet^ Caliphs, as collected in the first century of 
the Mohammedan era, they hold to be inspired 
and unimpeachable, as are to a certain extent the 
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theological treatises of the four great doctors of 
Islam, the Imams Abu Hanifeh, Malek, Esh Shafy, 
and Hanbal, and after them, though with less and 
less authority, the "fetwas," or decisions of dis- 
tinguished Ulema, down to the present day. The 
collected body of teaching acquired from these 
sources is called the._Sh§riat (in Turkey the 
Sheriati Sherifeb) and is_thfi-i:amULJsw of Islam. 
Nor is it lawful that this should be gainsaid ; while 
the I mams t hemselves may not inaptly. be. com- 
pared to the fathers of our Christian Church. It 
is a dogma, too, with the Sunites that they are 
not only an ecclesiastical but a political body, and 
that among them is the living representative of 
the temporal power of the Prophet, in the person 
of his Khalifeh or successor, though there is much 
division of opinion as to the precise line of suc- 
cession in the past and the legitimate ownership 
of the title in the present But this is too intricate 
and important a matter to be entered on at present 
^he Sunites are then the body of authority 
and tradition, and being more numerous than the 
other three sects put together in a proportion of 
four and a half to one, have a good right to treat 
these as heretics. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that even the Sunites profess absolutely 
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homogeneous opinions. The path of Orthodox 
Islam is no macadamised road such as the Catholic 
Church of Christendom has becom^but like one 
of its own Haj routes goes winding on, a labyrinth 
of separate tracks, some near, some far apart, some 
clean out of sight of the rest All lead, it is true, 
in the same main direction, and here and there in 
difficult ground where there is a mountain range 
to cross or where some defile narrows they are 
brought together, but otherwise they follow their 
own ways as the idiosyncrasy of race and disposi- 
tion may dictate. There is no common authority 
in the world acknowledged as superior to the rest, 
neither is there any office corresponding even re- 
motely with the infallible Papacy. 

The Mohammedan nations have for the most 
part each its separate school, composed of its own 
Ulema and presided over byjtsown Grand Mufti 
or Sheykh el Islam, and these are independent of 
all external influence. If they meet at all it is at 
Mecca, but even at Mecca there is no collie of 
cardinals, no central authority ; and though occa- 
sionally cases are referred thither or to Constanti- 
nople or Cairo, the fetwas given are not of absolute 
binding power over the faithful in other lands. 
Moreover, besides these national distinctions, there 
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are three recognized schools of theology which 
divide between then:i the allegiance of the ortho- 
dox, and which, while not in theory opposed, do 
in fact represent as many distinct lines of religious 
thought. These it has been the fashion with 
European writers to describe as sects, but the 
name sect is certainly inaccurate, for the distinc- 
tions recognisable in their respective teachings are 
not more clearly marked than in those of our own 
Church' parties, the high, the low, and the broad. 
Indeed a rather striking analogy may be traced 
between these three phases of English church 
teaching and the three so-called " orthodox sects " 
of Islam. The three Mohammedan schools are the 
Hanefite, the Malekite, and the Shafite, while a 
fourth, the Hanbalite, is usually added, but it 
numbers at the present day so few followers that 
we need not notice it.* A few words will describe 
each of these. / 

The Hanefit e school of theology* may be de- 
scribed as the school of the upper classes. It is 
the high and dry party of Church and State, if 
such expressions can be used about Islam. To 
it belongs the Osmanli race, I believe without 

* The Ilanbali ritiial is now almost entirely confined to Medina 
and Kasim in Central Arabia. 
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exception, the ruling race of the north, and their 
kinsmen who founded Empires in Central and 
Southern Asia. The official classes, too, in most 
parts of the world are Hanefite, including the Vice- 
regal courts of Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, and it 
would seem the courts of most of the Indian 
princes. It is probably rather as., a consequence 
of this than as its reason that it is the most con- 
servative of schools, conservative in the true sense 
of leaving things exactly as they are. The Turkish 
Ulema have always insisted strongly on the dogma 
that the ijtakad, that is to say the elaboration of 
new doctrine, is absolutely closed ; that nothing 
can be added to or taken away from the already 
existing body of religious law, and that no new , 
mujtahedy or doctor of Islam, can be expected who 
shall adapt that law to the life of the modern 
world. At the same time, while . obstinate in 
matters of opinion, Hanefism has become _ex- 
tremely lax as to practice. Its nioral teaching is 
held, and I believe justly, to be adapted only too 
closely to the taste of its chief supporters. It is 
accused by its enemies of having given the sanction 
of its toleration to the moral disorders common 
among the Turks, their use of fermented drinks, 
their immoderate concubinage and other worse 

c 
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vices. It is, in fact, the official school of Ottoman 
orthodoxy. It embraces most of those who at the 
present day support the revived spiritual pretensions 
of Constantinople. 

The pilgrimage then described in our table as 
Ottoman is mostly made up of men of this theo- 
logical school. It must not, however, be supposed 
that anything like the whole number either of the 
8500 pilgrims, or of the 22,cx)0,cx)0 population they 
represent, is composed of Turks. The true Otto- 
man Turk is probably now among the rarest of 
visitors to Mecca, and it is doubtful whether the 
whole Turkish census in Europe and in Asia 
amounts to more than four millions. With regard 
, to the pilgrimage there is good reason why this 
should be the case. In Turkey, all the able-bodied 
young men, who are the first material of the Haj, 
are taken from other duties for military service, 
and hardly any now make their tour of the Kaaba 
except in the Sultan's uniform. Rich merchants, 
the second material of the Haj in other lands, 
are almost unknown among the Turks ; and the 
/officials, the only well-to-do class in the empire, 
I have neither leisure nor inclination to absent them- 
selves from their worldly business of intrigue. 
Besides, the official Turk is already too civilized 
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to put up readily with the real hardships of .the 
Haj. In spite of the alleviations effected by the 
steam navigation of the Red Sea, pilgrimage is 
still 'no small matter, and once landed at Jeddah, 
all things are much as they were a hundred years 
ago, while the Turk has changed. With his 
modern notion of dress and comfort he may 
indeed be excused for shrinking from the quaint 
nakedness of the pilgrim garb and the bare-headed 
march to Arafat under a tropical sun. Besides, 
there is the land journey still of three hundred 
miles to make before he can reach Medina, and 
what to some would be worse hardship, a weari- 
some waiting afterwards in the unhealthy ports of 
Hejaz. The Turkish official, too, has learned to 
dispense with so many of the forms of his reli- 
gion that he finds no difficulty in making himself 
excuses here. In fact, he seldom or never now 
performs the pilgrimage. 

The mass of the Ottoman Haj is made up of 
Kurds, Syrians, Albanians, Circassians, Lazis, and 
Tartars from Russia and the Khanates, of every- 
thing rather than real Turks. Nor are those that 
come distinguished greatly for their piety or learn- 
ing. The school of St. Sophia at Constantinople 
has lost its old reputation as a seat of religious 
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knowledge ; and its Ulema are known to be more 
occupied with the pursuit of Court patronage than 
with any other science. So much indeed is this the 
case that serious students often prefer a residence 
at Bokhara, or even in the heretical schools of 
Persia, as a more real road to learning. Turkey 
proper boasts at the present day few theologians 
of note, and still fewer independent thinkers. 
/ The Egyptian Haj is far more flourishing. 
(Speaking the language of Arabia, the citizen of 
Cairo is more at home in the holy places than 
any inhabitant of the northern towns can be. The 

■ 

f customs of Hejaz are very nearly his own customs, 
and its climate not much more severe than his. 
. Cairo, too, can boast a far more ancient political 
connection with Mecca than Constantinople can, 
for as early as the twelfth century the Sultans of 
Egypt were protectors of the holy places, while 
even since the Ottoman conquest, the Caliph's 
authority in Arabia has been almost uninter- 
ruptedly interpreted by his representative at Cairo. 
So lately as 1840 this was the position of things 
at Mecca, and/it is only since the opening of the 
Suez Canal that direct administration from Con- 
stantinople has been seriously attempted.^. To the 
present day the Viceroy of Egypt shares with the 
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Sultan the privilege of sending a mahmal, or camel 
litter, to Mecca every year with a covering for the 
Kaaba. ^Moreover the Azhar mosque of Cairo is 
the great university of Arabic-speaking races, atid 
its Ulema have the highest reputation of any in ^ 
Islam. Egyptian influence, therefore, must be 
reckoned as an important element in the forces 
which make up Mohammedan opinion. The late 
Khedive, it is true, did much to impair this by 
his infidelity and his coquetteries with Europ^and 
under his reign the Egyptian Haj fell to a low 
level ; but Mohammed Towfik, who is a sincere, 
though liberal Mussulman, has already restored 
much of his country's prestigc-aL^JiIecca, and It is 
not unlikely that HP time to come Egypt, grown 
materially prosperous, may once more take a lead- 
ing part in the politics of Islam.^ But of this 
later. 

All three schools of theology are taught in the 
Azhar mosque, and Egyptians are divided, accord- 
ing to their class, between them. The Viceroy and 
the ruling clique, men of Ottoman origin, are 
Hanefites, and so too are the descendants of the 

^ This wfts written before the events of last September, which hav6 
given a new impulse to liberalism in Egypt, though it hafi taken the 
direction of Mohammedan thought there out of the hands of the 
Khedive. 
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;Circassian Beys, but the leading merchants of 

, Cairo and the common people of that city are 

jShafites, while the fellahin of the Delta are 

almost entirely Malekite. Malekite, too, are the 

1 tribes west of the Nile, following the general rule 

j of the population of Africa.^ 

The Malekite school of religious thought differs 
widely from the Hanefite. If the latter has been 
described as the high Cljurch party of Islam, this 
ust be described as the low. It is puritanical, 
"erce in its dogma, severe in its morals, and those 
Who profess it are undoubtedly the most Cervent, 
the most fanatical of believers. They represent 
more nearly than any other Mussulmans the 
ancient earnestness of the Prophet's companions, 
and the sword in theif hand is ever the sword of 
God. Piety too, ostensible and sincere, is found 
everywhere among the Malekites. Abd el Kader, 

* The exact composition of the Azhar university is as follows. Of 
the five hundred and odd sheykhs or professors, two hundred are 
Shafite, two hundred Malekite, one hundred Hanefite, and five 
Hanbalite. Each of these sections has a supreme sheykh, chosen 
by itself, whose fetwa on questions concerning the school is decisive. 
There is, moreover, a Sheykh el Islam, also elected, who decides 
religious questions of general importance, and a Grand Mufti 
appointed by the Government who gives fetwas on matters of law. 
The latter is Hanefite, the former at the present moment Shafite, as 
are the bulk of the students. These number about fifteen hundred. 
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the soldier saint, is their type ; and holy men by 
hereditary profession abound among them. 

The Malekites believe with earnest faith in 
things supernatural, dreaming prophetic dreams, 
and seeing miracles performed as every-day occur- 
rences. With the Arabs of Africa, unlike their 
kinsmen in Arabia itself, to pray and fast is still 
a severe duty, and no class of Mussulmans are 
more devout pn pilgrimage. In Algiers and 
Morocco it is as common for a young ' man of 
fortune to build a mosque as it is for him to keep 
a large stud of horses. To do so poses him in the 
world, and a life of prayer is strictly a life of 
fashion. With regard to morals he is severe where 
the Koran is severe, indulgent where it indulges. 
Wine with him is an abomination, and asceticism 
with regard to meat and tobacco is often practised 
by him. On the whole he is respectable and 
respected; but v the reforms he would impose on 
Islam are too purely reactive to be altogether 
acceptable to the mass of Mohammedans or suited 
to the urgent necessities of the age. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that should the revival of Islam 
take the form of a religious war, the races of Africa 
may be found taking the leading par^ in it 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco contain hardy 
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races of fighting men who may yet trouble Europe ; 
and fifty years of rule have not yet assimilated 
the French Sahara. 

It is difficult to gain accurate statistics as to the 
proportion of pilgrims sent to Mecca by these 
various States, but it would seem the Algerian 
pilgrimage is the smallest. This is due mainly to 
hindrances raised by the French Government, 
whose policy it is to isolate their province from 
the rest of the Mussulman world. An Algerian 
pilgrim is called upon to produce the sum of looo 
francs before he is permitted to embark for Jeddah, 
and he is subjected to various other needless for- 
malities. Still the number sent is large and their 
fervour undoubted, though the upper classes, from 
a fear of losing credit with the French authorities, 
rather hold aloof. 

The mainstay of the Mogrebbin Haj are the 
Moors. These have an immense name for zeal 
and religious courage at Mecca, and for the great 
scrupulosity with which they perform their religious 
duties. There is too among the Moors a far wider 
level of theological education than among most 
Mussulmans. I made acquaintance while at Jed- 
dah with a young Arab from Shinghiat in Senegal 
who. Bedouin as he was, was an Alem, and one 
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sufficiently well versed in the Sheriat to be referred 
to more than once in my presence on points of 
religious law and literature. I expressed my sur- 
prise at finding a Bedouin thus learned, for he was 
evidently an Arab of the Arabs, but he told me 
his was no exceptional position, and that most 
Bedouins in Southern Morocco could read the 
Koran, ^he Moors would have a still higher posi- 
tion in Islkm than that already given them were 
it not that they^are on one point at variance 
with the mass of Sunites. They\do not acknow- 
ledge the modern CaliphateT? Those therefore of the 
Sunites who have acknowledged the Ottoman claim 
are at issue with the Moors. On all other points, 
however, the Moors are Sunites of the Sunites. 

From the Moor to the negro is but a step, 
though it is a step of race, perhaps of species. 
The political and religious connection of Morocco 
with the Soudan is a very close one, and, whatever 
may be the future of the Mediterranean provinces 
fronting the Spanish coast, it cannot be doubted 
that>^he Moorish form of Mohammedanism will be") 
perpetuated in Central Africa. It is there, indeed, 
that Islam has the best certainty of expansion and 
the fairest field for a propagation of its creed>' 
Statistics, if they could be obtained, would, I am 
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convinced, show an immense Mohammedan pro- 
gress within the last hundred years among the 
negro races, nor is this to be wondered at<f Islam 
has so' much to offer^o the children of Ham that it 
cannot fail to win them — ^k) much more than any 
form of Christianity or European progress^can 
give. 

The Christian missionary makes his way slowly 
in Africa. He^ias no true brotherhood to offer 
^ the negro except in another life. He makes no 
appeal to a present sense of dignity in the man he 
would convert.^ What Christian missionary takes 
a negress to wife or sits with the negro wholly as 
an equal at meat } Their relations remain at best 
those of teacher with taught, master with servant, 
grown man with child, ^he Mohammedan mis- 
sionary from Morocc5> meanwhile stands on a 
different footing. He^says to the negro, " Come 
up and sit beside me. Give me your daughter and 
I take mine. All who pronounce the formula of 
[j[slam are equal in this world and in the next."^ 
In becoming a Mussulman even a slave acquires 
immediate dignity and the right to despise all 
men, whatever their colour, who are not as him- 
self. This is a bribe in the hand of the preacher 
of the Koran, and one which has never appealed in 
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vain to the enslaved races of the world.^ Central 
Africa then may be counted on as the inheritance 
of Islam at no very distant day. It is already said 
to count ten millions of Moslems. 

The Shafite school, the third of the four " ortho- 
dox sects," is the n>ost flourishing of all in, point 
of numbers, and it has characteristics which mark 
it out as the one best adapted to survive in the 
struggle which is impending between the schools 

pof religious thought in Islam. The Shafites may 
V^ be compared to our broad Church, though without 

/its immediate tendency to infidelity. With the 
Shafites there is a disposition to widen rather than 
to narrow the area of theology. The Hanefites 
and Malekites proclaim loudly that inquiry has 
been closed and change is impossible, but the 

r Shafites ara inclined to seek a new mujtahed who 

I shall reconcile Islam with the modern conditions 
^ \of the world. They feel that there is something 

j wrong in things as they are, for Islam is no longer 

Ipolitically prosperous, and they would see it united 

pnce more and reorganized even at the expense of 

^me dogmatic concessions^> I know that many 

' It is the secret of the rapid conversions in ancient days among 
the poor of the Roman and Persian Empires, and it is the secret of 
those now taking place among the low-caste Indians. 
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even of the Shafites themselves will deny this, 
for no Mussulman will willingly acknowledge that 
he is an advocate of change ; but it is unquestion- 
able that among members of their school such ideas . 
are more frequently found than with the others. 

<!Among the Shafites, too, ideas of a moral re- 
formation find a footing, and they speak more 
openly than the rest their suspicion that the house 
of Othman, with its fornications and its bestialities 
and contempt of justice, has been the ruin of Islam. 
Arabian custom is the basis of its ideas upon this 
head, for most Arabs out of Africa if anything are 
Shafites ; and it is the school of the virtuous poo?> 
rather than of the licentious rich. It is< more 
humane in its bearing towards Jews and Christians/ 
finding a common ground with them in the worship 
of the one true God, the moral law propounded at 
various times to man, and the natural distinction 
between right and wrong. I may exaggerate this, 
perhaps, but something of it certainly exists, and 
it is a feeling that is growing. 

"NShafism has its stronghold at Cairo, where the 
Sheykh el Islam has always belonged to this rite, 
but it is also the prevailing school in Asia wher- 
ever Mohammedanism has been introduced through 
the instrumentality of Arabian missionaries^ In 
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India the mass of the Mussulman population is 
Shafite, especially in Hyderabad and the Bombay 
Presidency, where the Arab element is strongest, 
while Hanefism is the school of the great people 
who derive their origin from the Mogul conquests, 
and of many of the Ulema who are in the habit 
of making their religious education complete in 
the Hanefite schools* of Bokhara. Wahhabism, too, 
in the present century has taken great hold of the 
poorer classes, and within the last few years a 
Turkish propaganda has been at work among 
them with some success. But of this again later. 

rThe Indian Haj is the most numerous?^ and 
represents the largest population of all on our list, 
and it is besides the most wealthy. The Indian 
Mussulman has less to fear from the climate of 
Arabia than the native of more northern lands, and 
few who can afford it fail to perform this religious 
duty at least once in their lives, ^he English 
Government neither checks nor encourages the 
Haj, and indeed of late years has shown a rather j 
culpable negligence as to the interests of British 
subjects on pilgrimage.^ Such at least is the 
opinion I heard constantly given at Jeddah, and 
several recent incidents seem to prove that a 
little closer attention to this matter would be 
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advisable. That ugly story which was told in 
our newspapers more than a year ago of the 
abandonment of a pilgrim ship in the Red Sea 
by her British captain is, I am sorry to say, a 
true one, and I heard it confirmed with every 
circumstance which could aggravate the charges 
made. The captain in a fit of panic left the ship 
without any substantial excuse, and if it had not 
been for the good conduct of a young man, his 
nephew, who, though ordered to leave too, refused 
out of humanity, there is little doubt that the 
vessel would have been lost. A very painful im- 
pression was produced on the Jeddans while I was 
there by the news that this English captain had 
been sentenced for all punishment by an English 
court to two years' suspension of his certificate. 
Indian pilgrims have besides been very roughly 
treated in Hejaz by the authorities during the last 
year because they were British subjects, and this 
without obtaining any redress. Such at least is 
the gossip of the town. However this may be, it 
seems to me astonishing that so important a matter 
as the Indian Haj should be left, as it now is, 
entirely in the hands of chance. 

The Dutch do not so leave the management of 
their pi lgrimage from Jav a, which, it will be re- 
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marked, stand? isecond only to India on my list 
in respect of numbers. Their policy is a very 
definite one and seems justified by results. There 
is no disillusion, they argue, for a Mussulman 
greater than to have visited Mecca, and they say 
that a returned hajji is seldom heard to complain 
in Java of his lot as the subject of a Christian 
power. Besides the disappointment which all pil- 
grims are wont to feel who come with exalted 
hopes and find their holy lands undistinguishable 
from the other lands of the world, the pilgrim to 
Mecca certainly has to encounter a series of dangers 
and annoyances which he cannot but recognize to 
be the result of Mussulman misgovernment. From 
the moment of his landing on the holy shore he 
finds himself beset with dangers. He is fleeced 
by the Turkish officials, befooled by the religious 
touts of the towns, and sometimes robbed openly 
by actual highway robbers. The religious govern- 
ment of the land has no redress to offer him, and 
the Turkish guardians of the peace who affect to 
rule are only potent in demanding fees. At every 
step he is waylaid and tricked and ill-treated, ^e 
finds the Hejazi, the keepers of the holy places 
and privileged ciceroni of the shrines, shrewder as 
men of business than devout as believers, and he 
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returns to his home a sadder and, the Dutch say, 
a wiser man,^ I do not affirm that the Dutch are 
right; but this is the- principle they act on, and 
they boast of its success. 

tWe in India, as I have said, in our grand careless 
ay, leave all these things to chance. India, never- 
theless, still holds the first rank in the Haj, and, 
all things considered, is now the. most important 
land where the Mohammedan faith is found. In 
the day of its greatness the Mogul Empire was 
second to no State in Islam, and though its poli- 
tical power is in abeyance, the religion itself is 
by no means in decay. ^ India has probably a 
closer connection at the present moment with 
Mecca than any other country, and it is looked 
upon by many there as the Mussulman land of the 
future. Indeed, it may safely be affirmed that the 
course of events in India will determine more 
than anything else the destiny of Mohammedan- 
isn^in the immediate future of this and the next 
generation. 

The Malays, though holding no very high 
position in the commonwealth of Islam, are im- 
portant from their numbers, their commercial 
prosperity, and, more than all to an European 
observer, from the fact that so many of them are 
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Dutch subjects. Holland, if any lesson for the 
future can be learned in history, must in a few 
years find her fate linked with that of Germany, 
and so too her colonies. I will not now enlarge 
upon the prospect thus opened, but it is a sug- 
gestive one, and worthy of all possible attention* 
For the moment the Malays stand rather apart 
from other pilgrims at the shrines. They boast 
no great school of theology or particular religious 
complexion ; and as pilgrims they are held in 
rather low esteem from their penurious ways. But 
they are a dark element in the future, which it 
is equally easy to under as to over rate. Originally 
converted by, and to a certain degree descended 
from, Arabs, they are, as far as I could learn, 
followers of the Shafite teaching, and inclined to 
the broad rather than the narrow ways of Islam. 
They number, according to the Dutch consular 
agent at Jeddah. thirty million souls, and are 
increasing rapidly both in Java and in the other 
islands of the Malay archipelago. 

Another enigma are the Chinese. I saw a few 
of them in the streets, and made inquiries as to 
them. But I could gain no certain information. 
I have heard them estimated as high as twenty 
millions and as low as five, but it is certain that 

D 
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they are very numerous.^ They established them- 
selves in China, it is said, about the second century 
of Islam, and their missionaries were men of Arab 
race. They are found scattered in groups all over 
China, but principally inland, and have full enjoy- 
ment of their religion, being a united body which 
is respectable and makes. itself respected — so much 
so that the " Houi-tse," or people of the resurrec- 
tion, as they are called, are employed in the highest 
offices of the Chinese State.* It is plain, however, 
that they are hardly at all connected with the 
modern life of Islam, for it is only within the last 
few years that any of them have performed the 
pilgrimage ; and if I include them in my lists as 
Sunites and Shafites it is in default of other classi- 
fication. They probably hold to the Mussulman 
world a position analogous in its isolation to that 
of the Abyssinian Church in Christendom. They 
too, however, mjiy one day make their existence 
felt ; for China is no dead nation, only asleep. 
And with them our survey of orthodox Islam ends. 
The heretical sects remain to us. Of these the 

' The Mohammedan revolts in Yunan and Kashgar, repressed 
with great ferocity by the Chinese, have in late years temporarily 
diminished the Mohammedan census ; but there seems good reason 
to believe that they are making steady progress in the Empire. 

' Compare M. Hue's account of their origin. 
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most notable without contestation is the Shiite, or 
Sect of Ali, which traces its origin to the very day 
of the Prophet's death, when Abu Bekr was elected 
Caliph to Ali's exclusion. I will not here renew 
the arguments urged in this old dispute more than 
to say that the dispute still exists, though it has 
long ceased to be the only cause of difference 
between Shiah and Suni. 

Beginning merely as a politicalschism, the Shiite / 
sect is now distinctly a heresy, and one which has 
wandered far from the orthodox road. Their 
principal features of quarrel with the Sunites are — 
first, a repudiation of the Caliphate and of all 
hierarchical authority whatsoever; secondly, the ^ 
admission of a right of free judgment in individual 
doctors on matters of religion ; and thirdly, a 
general tendency to superstitious beliefs unau- 
thorized by the Koran or by the written testimony 
of the Prophet's companions. They also — and 
this is their great doctrinal quarrel with the uni- 
tarian Sunites — believe in a series of incarnations 
of the twelve qualities of God in the persons of 
the -" twelve Imams," and in the advent of - the 
last of them as a Messiah, or " M6hdy," doctrines 
which are especially advanced by the Sheykhi 
school of Shiism and minimized by the Mutesharreh 
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or orthodox, ^hese last matters, however, are 
rather excrescences than necessary parts of Shiism. 
They owe their prevalence, without doubt, to the 
Persian mind/which is equally prone to scepticism 
and credulity, and where Shiism has always had 
its stronghold. 

The religious constitution of the sect of Ali has 
been described to me by a member of it who 
knows Europe well as resembling in its organiza- 
tion the Presbyterian Church of Scotland That 
is to say, it acknowledges no head, temporal or 
spiritual, and each congregation represents a 
separate unit of authority in itself. There is no 
such functionary in Persia as Sheykh el Islam, 
or Grand Mufti, and the Shah claims to be 
neither Imam nor Caliph. Each Shiite doctor 

Iwho has taken his degree at Kerbela or Ispahan 
may deliver his fetwa or opinion on points of 
doctrine, and the only test of his authority to 
preach or lead the prayer in mosque is his power 
of attracting a congregation. It is strange that 
in a sect which had its origin in an assertion 
of hereditary right to the Caliphate everything 
hereditary should be now rigidly excluded. 

In theory, I believe the Shias still hold that there 
is an Imam and Caliph, but they will not tolerate 
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the pretension of any one now in authority to 
the title, and leave it in abeyance until the advent 
of the M6hdy, or guide, who is to reunite Islam 
and restore its fortunes. So much is this the 
case that, sovereign though he be and absolute 
master in Persia, the Shah is to the present day 
I looked upon by the Persians as a usurper, and 
Ihe himself acknowledges the fact in a rather 
curious ceremony. It is a maxim with Mussul- 
mans of all sects that prayer is not valid if made 
in another man's house without his permission, 
and this being so, and the Shah admitting that 
his palaces of right belong not to himself but to 
the M6hdy, he is obliged to lease them according 
to legal form from an alem or mujtahed, acting 
for the supposed M6hdy, before he can pray in 
them to his spiritual profit. 

It will be readily understood that, with such 
an organization and with such tendencies to de- 
ductive reasoning, a wide basis is given for diver- 
gence of opinion among the Shiites, and that while 
the more highly educated of their mollahs occa- 
sionally preach absolute pantheism, others consult 
the grosser inclinations of the vulgar, and indulge 
their hearers with the most extravagant tales of 
miracle and superstition. These are a constant 
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source of mockery to the Sunites. /Among the 
more respectable Shiite beliefs, however, there 
seems to be a general conviction in Persia that 
a reform of Islam is at hand, and that a new 
leader may be expected"^t any moment and from 
any quarter, so that enthusiasts are constantly 
found simulating the gifts of inspiration and affect- 
ing a divine mission. The history of the Babites, 
so well described by M. de Gobineau in His 
Religions of Asia, is a case in point, and similar 
occurrences are by no means rare in Persia 

I met at Jeddah a highly educated Persian 
gentleman, who informed me that he had himself 
been witness when a boy to a religious prodigy, 
notorious, if I remember rightly, at Tabriz. On 
that occasion, one of these prophets being con- 
demned to death by the supreme government, was 
bound to a cross with two of his companions, and 
after remaining suspended thus for several hours, 
was fired at by the royal troops. It then hap- 
pened that, while the companions were dispatched 
at the first volley, the prophet himself remained 
unhurt, and, incredible to relate, the cords which 
bound him were cut by the bullets, and he fell 
to the ground on his feet. " You Christians," said 
another Persian gentleman once to me, "talk of 
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your Christ as the Son of God and think it strange, 
but with us the occurrence is a common one. 
Believe me we have * sons of God ' in nearly all 
our villages." 

^Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet No 
Moslems more readily adapt themselves to the 
superficial atheisms of Europe than do the Persians, 
and none are more ardently devoui, as all who 
have witnessed the miracle play of the two Imams 
will be obliged to admit <^Extremes, too, of 
morality are seen, fierce asceticisms and gross 
licentiousnesses. By no sect of Islam is the duty 
of pilgrimage more religiously observedf^'or the 
prayers and ablutions required by their rule per- 
formed with a stricter ritual. But the very pilgrims 
who go on foot to Mecca scruple not to drink wine 
there, and Persian morality is everywhere a by- 
word. 

In all these circumstances there \% much to fear 
as well as to hope on the side of the Shiite sect ; 
butNtheir future only indirectly involves that of 
Islam proper. Their whole census does not pro- 
bably exceed fifteen millions; and it shows no 
tendency to increase. Outside Persia we find 
about one million IrAki Arabs, a few in Syria and 
Afghanistan, and at most five millions in India. 
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,One small group still maintains itself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Medina, where it is tolerated rather 
than acknowledged, and a few Shiites are to be 
found in most of the large cities of the west, but 
<every where the sect of Ali stands apart from and 
almost in a hostile attitude to the rest of Islam^ 
. It is noticeable, however, that^ithin the last fifty 
years the religious bitterness of Shiite and Sunite 
is sensibly in decline.-^ 

The next most important of the heretical sects 
is the Abadiyeh. These, according to some, are 
the religious descendants of the Khawarij, a sect 
which separated itself from the Califate in the 
time of the Seyid Ali, and, after a severe per- 
secution in Irak, took refuge at last in Oman. 
Whatever their present doctrines, they seem at 
first to have been like the Shiites, political schis- 
matics. They maintained that any Mussulman, 
so long as he was not affected with heresy, might 
be chosen Imam, and that he might be deposed 
for heresy or ill-conduct, and indeed that there 
was no absolute necessity for any Imam at all. 
They are at present only found in Oman and 
Zanzibar, where they number, it is said, about four 
millions. Till as late as the last century the 
Imamate was an elective office among them, but 
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. with the accession of the Abu SaTd dynasty it 
became hereditary in that family.^ They reject 
all communion with the Sunites, but I have not 
been able to discover that they hold any doctrines 
especially offensive to the mass of Moslems. Their 
differences are mainly negative, and consist in the 
rejection of Califal history and authority later 
than the reign of Omar, and of a vast number of 
traditions now incorporated in the Sunite faith. 

Allied to them but, as I understood, separate, 
are the Zeldites of Yemen, who are possibly also 
descended from the Khawarij. But, as the Zeldites 
are accustomed to conceal the fact of their heresy 
and to pass themselves when on pilgrimage as 
Sunites, I could learn little about them. They 
were, till ten years ago, independent under the 
Imams of Sana, and it is certain that they Repu- 
diate the Califate. In former times, before the 
first conquest of Arabia by the Turks, these Imams 
were all powerful in Hejaz, and on the destruction 
of the Bagdad Califate assumed the title of Hami 
el Harameyn, protector of the holy places. The 
Turks, however, now occupy Sana, and the office 
of Imam is in abeyance. The ZeYdites can hardly 
number more than two millions, and their only 

' Compare Dr. Badger's History of Oman and Sale's Koran. 
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importance in the future lies in the fact of their 
geographical proximity to Mecca, and in the fact 
that their sympathies lie on the side of liberality 
in opinion and reform in morals,^ Neither ZeYdites 
nor Abadites have any adherents out of their own 
countries. 

Of the A^hhabites a more detailed account is 
needed, as although their numbers are small and 
'their political importance less than it formerly was, 
the spirit of their reform movement still lives and 
exercises a potent influence on modern Moham- 
medan ideas. I have described elsewhere^ the 
historical vicissitudes of the sect in Arabia, and 
the decline of its fortunes in Nejd, but a brief 
recapitulation of these may be allowed me. 

vThe early half of the last century was a period 
of religious stagnation in Islam, almost as much 
as it was in Christendom^> Faith, morals, and 
religious practice were at the lowest ebb among 
Mussulmans, and it seemed to Europeans who 
looked on as though the faith of Mecca had at- 
tained its dotage, and was giving place to a non- 
curantist infidelity. ^Politically and religiously the 
Mussulman world was asleep, when suddenly it 
awoke, and like a young giant refreshed stood once 

* LAdy Anne Slant's Pilgrimage to Nejd, Appendix. 
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more erect in Arabia. The reform preached by 
Abd el Wahhab was radical. He began by break- 
ing with the maxim held by the mass of the 
orthodox that inquiry on matters of faith was 
closed. He constituted himself a new mujtahed 
and founded a new schoo^^neither Hanafite, Male- 
kite, nor Shafite, and called it the school of the 
Unitarians, Muwaheddin, a name still cherished by ^ 
the Wahhabites. He rejected positively all tradi- 
tions but those of the companions of the Prophet, 
and he denied the claims of any but the first four 
Caliphs to have been legitimately elected. The 
^ Koran was to be the only written law, and Islam 
was to be again what it had been in the first 
decade of its existence. He established it politi- 
cally in Nejd on precisely its old basis at Medina, 
and sought to extend it over the whole of Arabia, 
perhaps of the worldly I believe it is hardly now 
recognised by Mohammedans how near Abd el 
Wahhab was to complete success. 

NBefore the close of the eighteenth century the 
chiefs of the Ibn Saouds, champions of Unitarian 
Islam, had established their authority over all 
Northern Arabia as far as the Euphrates, and in 
1808 they took Mecca and Medina. In the mean- 
while the Wahhabite doctrines were gaining ground 
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still further afield. India was at one time very 
near conversion, and in Egypt, and North Africa, 
and even in Turkey many secretly subscribed to 
the new doctrines. Two things, however, marred 
the plan of general reform and prevented its full 
accomplishment^ . 

In the first place the reform was ^oo completely 
reactive. It took no account whatever of the 
progress of modern thought, and directly it at- 
tempted to leave Arabia it found itself face to face 
with difficulties which only political as well as 
religious success could overcome. It was impos- 

^ sible, except by force of arms, to Arabianise the 
world again^ and nothing less than this was in 
contemplation. Its second mistake, and that was 
one that a little of the Prophet's prudence which 
always went hand in hand with his zeal might 
have avoided, was a Joo rigid insistance upon 

^ trifles. Abd el Wahhab condemned minarets and 
tombstones because neither were in use during the 
first years of Islam. The minarets therefore were 
everywhere thrown down, and when the holy places 
of Hejaz fell into the hands of his followers the 
tombs of saints which had for centuries been 
revered as objects of pilgrimage were levelled to 
the ground. NEven the Prophet's tomb at Medina 
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was laid waste and the treasures it contained dis- 
tributed among the soldiers of Ibn Saoud. This 
roused the indignation of all Islam/^and turned 
the tide of the Wahhabite fortunes. Respectable 
feeling which had hitherto been on their side now 
declared itself against, them, and they never after 
regained their position as moral and social re- 
formers. 

Politically, too, it was the cause of their ruin. 
The outside Mussulman world, looking upon them 
as sacrilegious barbarians, was afraid to visit 
Mecca, and the pilgrimage declined so rapidly that 
the Hejazi became alarmed. The source of their 
revenue they found cut off, and it seemed on the 
point of ceasing altogether. Then they appealed 
to Constantinople, urging the Sultan to vindicate 
his claim to be protector of the holy places. What 
followed is well known. After the peace of Paris 
<Sultan Mahmud commissioned Mehemet Ali to 
deliver Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabite 
heretics^nd this he in time effected. The war 
was carried into Nejd ; Deriyeh, their capital, was 
sacked, and Ibn Saoud himself taken prisoner and 
decapitated in front of St. Sophia's at Constanti- 
nople. The movement of reform in Islam was 
thus put back for, perhaps, another hundred years. 
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Still the seed cast by Abd el Wahhab has not 
been entirely without fruit s^Wahhabism, as a 
political regeneration of the world, has failed, but 
the spirit of reform has remained. Indeed, the 
present unquiet attitude of expectation in Islam 
has been its indirect i^esult. Just as the Lutheran 
reformation in Europe, though it failed to convert 
the Christian Church, caused its real reform, so 
Wahhabism has produced a real desire for reform 
if not yet reform itself in Mussulman§> Islam is 
no longer asleep, and ^ere another and a wiser 
Abd el Wahhab to appear, not as a heretic, but in 
the body of the Orthodox sect, he might play the 
part of Loyola or Borroraeo with success^ 

The present condition of the Wahhabites as a 
sect is one of decline. In India, and I believe in 
other parts of Southern Asia, their missionaries 
still make converts and their preachers are held in 
high esteem. But at home<^n Arabia their zeal 
has waxed cold, giving place to liberal ideas which 
in truth are far more congenial to the Arabian 
mind. The Ibn Saoud dynasty no longer holds 
the first position in Nejd, and Ibn Rashid who has 
taken their place, though nominally a Wahhabite, 
has little of the Wahhabite fanaticism. He is in 
fact a popular and national rather than a religious 
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leader^ and though still designated at Constanti- 
nople as a pestilent heretic, is counted as their ally 
by the more liberal Sunites. It is probable that 
4ie would not withhold his allegiance from a Caliph 
of the legitimate house of Koreysh> But this, too, 
is beyond the subject of the present chapter. 

With the Wahhabites, then, our census of Islam 
closes. It has given us, as I hope, a fairly accurate 
view of the forces which make up the Moham- 
medan world, and though the enumeration of these 
cannot but be dull work, I do not think it will have 
been work done in vain. Without it indeed it 
would be almost impossible to make clear the 
problem presented to us by modern Islam or guess 
its solution. More interesting matter, however, 
lies before us, and in my next chapter I propose to 
introduce my reader to that burning question of 
the day in Asia, the Caliphate, and explain the 
position of the House of Othman towards the 
Mohammedan world. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MODERN QUESTION OF THE CALIPHATE. 

About the year 1415 of our era (921 of the Hejra), 
S elim L . Padishah' of the Ottoman Turks and Em- 
peror of Constantinople, finding himself the most 
powerful prince of his day in Islam, and wishing 
still further t o conso lidate his rule, conceived the 
idea of r£vudxxg.un_his^jown person the extinct 
glories-of-the-Caliphate, He had more than one 
claim to be considered their champion by orthodox 
Mohammedans, for he was the grandson of that 
Mahomet 11. who had finally extinguished the 
Roman Empire of the East, and he had himself 
just ended a successful campaign against the here- 
tical Shah of Persia, head of the Sect of Ali. His 
only rivals among Sunite princes were the Sultan 
el Hind, or, as we call him, the Great Mogul, the 
Sultan el Gharb, or Emperor of Morocco, and the 
Mameluke S ultan Qf ,Xgypt,.,then known to the 
\^orld3S^^ai:-^EJW?^/&wr^ the.^ltan. . 
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With the two former, as rulers of what were 
remote lands of Islam, Selim 'seems to have 
troubled himself little ; but he made war on Egypt 
In 1 5 16 he invaded Syria, its outlying province, 
and in J 5 17 he entered Cairo. There he made 
prisoner the reigning Mameluke, Kansaw el 
Ghouri, and had him publicly beheaded, or ac« 
cording to another account, received his head from 
a soldier, who had killed him where he lay on the 
ground after falling (for the Sultan was an old 
man) from his horse. He then, in virtue of a 
very doubtful cession made to him of his rights 
bj^ one Motawakkel Ibn Omar el Hakim, a_de- 
scendant of the house of Abbas, whom he found 
living as titular Caliph in Cairo, tgpkJto_himseIf 
the following style and title : Sultan es Salatin, wa 
Hakan el Hawakin, Malek el Bahreyn, wa Hami 
el Barreyn, Khalifeh Rasul Allah, Emir el Mume- 
njn, wa Sultan, wa Khan — titles which may be 
thus interpreted : King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, Monarch of the two seas (the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea), and Protector of the two lands 
(Hejaz and Syria, the holy lands of Islam), Suc- 
cessor of the Apostle of God, Prince of the Faith- 
ful, and Emperor. It is said that he first had the 
satisfaction of hearing his name mentioned in the 

£ 
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public prayefs as Caliph when he visited the great 
mosque of Zacharias at Aleppo on his return 
northwards in 1519.^ 

l^uch, in a few words, is^hlstorically the origin 
of the modern Caliphate, and such are the titles 
now borne by Selim's descendant, Abd el Hamid. 
It is difficult at this distance of time, and in the 
absence of detailed contemporary narratives, to do 
more than guess the effect on Mussulmans of his 
day of Selim's religious pretensions. To all alike, 
friends as well as foes, he must in the first instance 
have appeared as an usurper, for before him no 
man not of the hp^use.of Koreysh,.and-so a kins- 
man of their Prophet, had ever claimed to be his 
spiritual .heir. Indeed, it was a maxim with all 
schools of theology of all ages that descent from 
the Koreysh was the first title to the Caliphate ; 
l ^ut we may reasonably suppose that Within the 
limits of his own dominions, and even to the mass 
of the vulgar beyond them, the .Ottoman Emperor's 
sublime proceedings met with approval/^ 

^ I do not vouch for the entire accuracy of these dates. Turkish 
historians place Selim*s death in 926 A.H., which should correspond 
with our 1520. It would seem doubtful too whether Selim himself 
took any higher tiUe with regard to the Holy Places than Khadam 
el Harameyn, Servant of the two shrines, though his successors are 
certainly called Hami. It was not till five years after Selim's death 
that Mecca acknowledged the Ottoman Caliphate. 
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Selim was a portentous figure in Islam ; and the 
splendour of his apparition in the north dazzled 
the eyes of all. ^'' Mussulmans must have seen in 
him and his house the restorers of their political 
fortunes and the champion of their religion against 
Christendom ; and a departure from established 
rule in his favour may well have seemed justified 
to pious persons as the best hope for the future of 
their creed. Selim was already temporal lord 
of the greater part of Islam, and he might be 
expected thus to restore the spiritual sovereignty 
also. Besides, to the ears of Mussulmans of the 
sixteenth century, the Caliphal title was no longer 
a familiar sound, and the title of Sultan which 
Selim already bore was that of the highest tem- 
poral authority they knew.'^ 
^The Caliphate, if it existed at all, was in the 
modern world a less imposing name than the 
Sultanate ; and the two had since the destruction 
of Bagdad become confused, as they still remain^ 
in men's minds who do not any more now make 
common use of the older title. \Thus it was not 
difficult for the new Sultan of Damascus and 
Cairo and Medina to impose himself on the 
multitude — not merely as heir to the Caliphal 
possessions, but to the title also of the Caliphs 
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and their spiritual rank/ Advantage, too, seems to 
have been taken in the first instance, as it has been 
subsequently, of the accidental resemblance of 
name between Othman, Selim's ancestor, and 
Othman the third Caliph. The vulgar ear caught 
the sound as one familiar to it, and was satisfied, 
for there is all the world in a name, 
^^ith the Ulema, however, it was necessary to 
be more precise ; and we know that 'the question 
of the Ottoman right to the spiritual succession of 
the Prophet was one long and hotly debated in 
the schools^ Tradition was formal on the point 
of excluding aliens to the Koreysh from this its 
legal inheritance, for Mohammed himself had 
repeatedly distinguished his own tribe as being 
the sole heirs to his authority ; Aor would any 
doctor of the specially Arabian schools listen to 
a departure from ideas so absolute. The Hanefite 
school, however, representing those chiefly in- 
terested in accepting the Ottoman pretension, 
undertook its legal defence, and succeeded, in spite 
of the one great obstacle of birtH, in making out 
a very tolerable case for themselves and the Beni 
Othman — a case whichnn the absence of any rival 
candidate to oppose to them, has since been tacitly 
accepted by the majority of the Sunite Ulema.'^ 
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H he difficulty, however, was in practice settled 
by a compromise, and the dispute itself had lohg 
been forgotten by all but the learned, until within 
the present generation its arguments were once 
more dragged out publicly to serve a political 
purpose't^ The Hanefite arguments are on this 
account interesting, and I have been at pains to 
ascertain and understand them ; but perhaps 
before I state them in detail it will be best first 
briefly to run over the Caliphal history of an earlier 
age and describe the state of things which Selim's 
act superseded. 

Orthodox Mussulman writers recognize four dis- 
tinct phases which the office of !^halifeh has under- 
gone, and fqur distinct, periods of its history. The 
word Khalifeh, derived from the Arabic root 
khalafUf to "leave behind," signifies literally one 
left behind, and in the legal sense the relict or 
successor of the prophet and heir to his temporal 
and spiritual power. 

The^jTJ/ historical phase noticed is one of pure 
theocracy, in which the Caliph or successor of 
Mohammed was saint as well as priest and king, 
and was to a certain extent inspired. It lasted 
thirty^years only, and is represented by the four 
great Caliphs — Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, and 
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AH — who receive from the faithful when they 
speak of them the title of Seydna, or Our Lord. 

The secon d phase, which lasted nearly six h un- 
dred yea.rs. is that of the Arabian monarchy, in 
which the Caliphate took the shape of hereditary 
temporal dominion. Its representatives are neither 
s^ts npi: flpctors of itbe law, and stand on a quite 
different footing from those who precede them. 
They begin with Mawiyeh ibn Ommiyah, founder 
of the Ommiad dynasty, and end with Mostasem 
Billah, the last Sultan of the Abbasides. 

The third period is a phase of temporal inter- 
regnum during which (or__nearly . three, hundred 
year5__the_Khalifch -exercised no sovereign rights, 
%nd resided as a spiritual chief onlj^^r as we 
should now say Sheykh el Islam, at Cairo. The 
^temporal authority of Islam, which is theoretically 
supposed to have been continued without break 
even during this period,' was then in delegation 
with the Memluk Sultans of Egypt and other Mus- 
sulman princes^) 

The last phase is that of the Ottoman Caliphate. 

As nearly all modern arguments respecting the 
Caliphate appeal to examples in the earliest 
period, it will be well to consider the origin of 
its institution and the political basis of Islam 
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itself. Mohammedan doctors affirm that the 
Apostle of God, Mohammed (on whose name be 
peace), when he fled from Mecca, did so not as 
a rebellious citizen but as a pretender to authority. 
He was by birth a prince of the princely house 
of the Koreysh, itself the noblest tribe of Hejaz, 
and his grandfather had been supreme ruler in 
Mecca. He established himself, therefore, with 
his companions in exile as head of an independent 
political community, following in this the ancient 
custom of Arabia where sections constantly cut 
themselves off from the parent tribe and form new 
nations under the separate leadership of one or 
another member of their princely families. Islam, 

[therefore, was from its commencement a political 
as well as a religious body, and while Mohammed y 
preached to his disciples as a prophet, he also 
gave laws to them as their king and governor. 
He was their Imam, the leader of their prayer, and 
he was their Emir and Kadi, prince and magis- 
trate. Thus the^*supreme temporal and spiritual) 
authority became linked, and Islam was from its] 
beginning a nation no less than a church.^ 

As long as Mohammed lived, this state of things 
remained unquestioned, and difficulties began only 
at his death. It is a point which has been much 
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disputed what were the prophet's intentions re- 
garding this event. In early times the sect of Ali 
maintained that he had appointed his son-in-law 
his heir, and others have held that Abu Bekr had 
the nomination ; but Sunites are now mostly 
agreed that no individual appointment was made, 
and that the choice of a successor was left to be 
decided by election. In any case the procedure 
followed by Mohammed's bereaved followers was 
elective, and its details were in strict accordance 
with that Arabian custom on which the Koranic 
law is mainly built. 

Now, in an Arab tribe, when the Sheykh dies, 
the elders of the tribe, heads of its great houses 
and sections, assemble in one of their number's 
tent and, sitting in a circle, discuss the subject of 
his succession. Theoretically, the choice of a suc- 
cessor is open to any one of them, for the tribe, 
however large, is all one great family, descended 
from a common ancestor, and though no one from 
without could be admitted to the supreme rule, 
any one from within the tribe can hold office. But 
in practice the choice is limited to a few persons. 
The reverence of the Arabs for blood, and for 
selected strains of blood, prevent them, except in 
very exceptional cases, from changing the dynasty 
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of their rulers. If the dead man has left behind 
him a son of full age and respectable qualities, 
he will, without dispute, be acknowledged Sheykh. 
If not, an uncle, a nephew, or a cousin will be 
chosen. Only in extreme circumstances of general 
danger, or of failure of heirs male, can the member 
of a new family reasonably aspire to power. More- 
over, there is no uniform law of election. The 
meeting does not pretend to give a right, only to 
confirm one ; for the right lies not with the electors 
but with him who can maintain his election. There 
is, therefore, no formal system of voting, but the 
elders having ascertained who among the dead 
nian's relations commands the strongest following, 
proceed to acknowledge him by the ceremony of 
giving him their hands. He then becomes their 
Sheykh. It sometimes happens, however, that 
parties are so evenly divided between rival leaders 
that the tribe divides, one section going this way 
and the other that, until one of the leaders gives 
in his submission ; otherwise the quarrel is decided 
by the sword. 

/^AU these features of the Arabian tribal system 
of succession may be noticed in the first elections 
to the Caliphate^ As soon as it was known that 
Mohammed was indeed dead, a conclave com- 
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posed of the elders and chief men of Islam, self- 
constituted and recognizing no special popular 
mandate, assembled in the house of Omar ibn el 
Khattub. This conclave is known to jurists as the 
AM el helli wa el agde^ the people of the loosing 
and the knotting, because they assumed the duty 
of solving the knotty question of succession. A 
nice point had to be decided, just such a one as 
has in all ages been the cause of civil war in 
Arabia. The Prophet had left no son, but more 
than one near relation. Moreover, at that moment 
the new nation of Islam was in danger of internal 
disruption, and the religious and the civil elements 
in it were on the point of taking up arms against 
each other. The two chief candidates were AH ibn 
Abutaleb and Abu Bekr, the one son-in-law and 
cousin and the other father-in-law of Mohammed — 
/Ali represented the civil, Abu Bekr the religious 
party; and as it happened that the latter party 
was predominant at Medina, it was on Abu Bekr 
that the choice fel^ He was recognized as head 
pf the more powerful faction, and the chiefs gave 
him their hands ; while civil war was only pre- 
vented by the magnanimous submission of Ali. 

This form of succession is held by most Sunite 
doctors to be the authentic form, intended by the 
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Prophet, nor did the three following elections differ 
from it in any essential point. It is only noticed 
that Abu Bekr designated Omar as the most fitting 
person to succeed him, and so in a measure directed 
the choice of the Ahl el agde. The Caliph was in 
each instance elected by the elders at Medina, and 
the choice confirmed by its general acknowledg- 
ment elsewhere. 

Qn the time of Ali, however, a new principle 
began to make its appearance, which foreshadowed 
a change in the nature of the Caliphate. The 
election of Abu Bekr, as I have said, was de- 
termined by the predominant religious feeling of 
the day. He was the holiest man in Islam, and 
his government was throughout strictly theocratic^ 
He not only administered the religious law, but 
was its interpreter and architect. He sat every 
day in the mejlis^ or open court of justice, and 
decided there questions of divinity as well as of 
jurisprudence. He publicly led the prayer in the 
Mosque, expounded the Koran, and preached every. 
Friday from the pulpit. He combined in his 
person all the functions now divided between the 
Sheykh el Islam, the grand Mufti, and the execu- 
tive authorities. He was king and priest and 
magistrate, doctor of civil and religious law, and 
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supreme referee on all matters whether of opinion 
or practice; h g was , jn^a jyprd>-^hc Pope ^ of Islam. 
Nor did his three successors abate anything of 
Abu Bekr^s pretensions. The only power they 
delegated was the command of the Mussulman 
armies, which were then overrunning the world, 
and the government of the provinces these had 
conquered 

^'Ali, however, when he at last succeeded to the 
Ckliphate, found himself opposed by the very 
party whose candidate he had once been, and this 
party had gathered strength in the interval With 
the conquest of the world worldly ideas had filled 
the hearts of Mussulmans, and a strong reaction 
also had set in in favour of those specially national 
ideas of Arabi^^which religious fervour had hitherto 
held in check. It was natural, indeed inevitable, 
that this should be the case, for many conquered 
nations had embraced the faith of Islam, and, as 
Mussulmans, had become the equals of their con- 
querors, so that what elements of pride existed 
in these found their gratification in ideas of race 
and birth rather than of religion, ideas which the 
conquered races could not share, and which were 
the special inheritance of Arabia. 

^The national party, then, had been reinforced, at 
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the expense of the religious, among the Koreysh, 
who were still at the head of all the affairs of State. 
Their leader was Mawiye& Ibn Ommiyeh, a man 
of distinguished ability and of that charm of 
manner which high-born Arabs know so well how 
to use to their political ends. He had for some 
years been Governor of Syria, and was more 
popular there than the pious AH ; and Syria, 
though not yet the nominal, was already the feal 
seat of the Mussulman Government. Mawiyeh 
therefore refused to accept Ali's election at Medina 
as valid, and finding himself supported by a rival 
Ahl el agde at Damascus, made that appeal to 
the sword which Arabian usage sanctions as the 
ultimate right of all pretenders. 
(^Religious writers agree in condemning Mawiyeh 
for his revolt ; and while his succession to Ali is 
accepted as legal, they place him on quite a 
different level from the four Caliph^ who pre- 
ceded him. In Mawiyeh they see fulfilled that 
prediction of their Prophet which announced that 
Islam should be ruled for thirty years by an Imam, 
and ever after by a King. Mawiyeh is, indeed, 
the type of all the later Mohammedan Emperors. 
/According to canon law, the head of the State is 
also head of the religion; but Mawiyeh ceased 
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to exercise religious functions in person.^ These, 
unlike his predecessors, he delegated to others, 
and neither led the prayer nor preached ; nor was 
he held to be either the best or the most learned 
man in Islam, as Abu Bekr and the rest had been. 
Moreover — and this is the chief point noticed 
regarding him — he introduced the system of 
dynastic heredity into the Caliphate, nominating 
his son Yezid his successor in his own lifetime. 
The change, advantageous as it was politically, is 
regarded as a religious falling off. Jiencefortb.the 
Caliphs, whether of the Ommiad or afterwards of 
the Abbaside families, wca:fi not in reality elected, 
though the form of confirmation by the Ulema 
was gone through ; and they affected to succeed 
by right of birth, not by the voice of the people. 

During the whole period of the Arabian Cali- 
phate we only notice one Prince of the Faithful 
who busied himself much with religious learning, 
and few who personally exercised the magisterial 
functions. Only once we read of an Abbaside 
Caliph insisting on his right of leading the prayer, 
and this was probably the effect of an accidental 
jealousy. As a rule the temporal government of 
Islam was iutai5tcC.to a Sadrazzam, or Grand 
Vizi er, t he spiritual duty qf prayer to a Natb, or 
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(ieputy Imam, and the elaboration or interpreta- 
tion of law and doctrine to such TJlema or Mujta- 
heddin as could command a following. ^[^The cha- 
racter of the Khalifeh, however, was still essentially 
sacred. He was of the Koreysh and of the blood 
of the Prophet, and so was distinct from the other 
princes of the world. As their political power 
decayed, the Abbasides fell indeed into the hands 
of adventurers who even occasionally used them as 
puppets for their own ambitious ends; but the 
office was respected)^ and neither the Kurdish 
Saladdin, nor Togral Bey, nor Malek Shah, nor 
any of the Seljukian Emirs el Amara dared meddle 
personally with the title of Caliph. 

The Ommiad dynasty, founded by Mawiyeh, 
reigned at Damascus eighty-five years, and was 
then succeeded on a new appeal to the sword in 
A.D. 750 by the descendants of another branch of 
the Koreysh — the Beni Abbas — ^who transferred 
the capital of Islam to Bagdad, and survived as 
temporal sovereigns there for five hundred years. 

This second period of Islam, though containing 
her greatest glories and her highest worldly pros- 
perity, is held to be less complete by divines than 
the first thirty years which had preceded it. Islam 
was no longer one. To say nothing of the Persian 
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anji Arabian schisms, the orthodox world itself 
was divided, and rival Caliphs had established 
themselves independently in Spain and Egypt. 
Moreover, during the last two centuries the tem- 
poral power of the Caliphs was practically in 
delegation to the Seljuk Turks, who acted as 
mayors of the palace, and their spiritual power 
was unsupported by any show of sanctity or learn- 
ing. It was terminated forcibly by the pagan 
Holagu, who at the head of the Mongols sacked 
Bagdad in 1258. 

/The third period of Caliphal history saw all 
temporal power wrested from the Caliphs, Islam, 
on the destruction of the Arabian monarchy, re- 
solved itself into a number of separate States, 
each governed by its own Bey or Sultan, who in 
his quality of temporal prince was head also of 
religion within his own dominions^ The Mongols, 
converted to the Faith of Mecca, founded a Mo- 
hammedan empire in the east ; the Seljuk Turks, 
replaced by the Ottoman, reigned in Asia Minor ; 
the Barbary States had their own rulers ; and 
Egypt was governed by that strange dynasty of 
slaves, the Mameluke Sultans. \ Nowhere was a 
supreme temporal head of Islam to be seen, and 
the name of Khalifeh as that of a reigning sove- 
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reign ceased any longer to be heard of in the 
world. Only the nominal succession of the Pro- 
phet was obscurely preserved at Cairo, whither the 
survivors of the family of Abbas had betaken 
themselves^ on the massacre of their house at 
Bagdad. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise positioiUDf- 
these titular Caliphs..under^the_MameIuke- mon- 
archy in Egypt. That they were little known to 
the world in general is certain ; and one is some- 
times tempted to suspect the complete authenticity 
of the succession preserved through them. Con- 
temporary Christian writers do not mention them, 
and it is evident from Sir John Mandeville and 
others that in Egypt the Egyptian Sultan himself 
was talked of as head of the Mussulman religion. 
I have heard their position compared with that of 
the present Sheykhs el Islam at Constantinople 
— thSkt^^ to say, they were appointed by 
the Sultan^ and were made- use of by him as a 
means of securing Mussulman allegiance — and I 
believe this to have been all their real status. 
They are cited, however, as in some sense sove- 
reigns by Hanefite teachers, whose argument it is 
that the succession of the Prophet has never lapsed, 
or Islam been without a recognized temporal head. 

F 
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The Sultans, neither of Egypt nor of India, nor 
till Selim's time of the Turkish Empire, ever 
claimed for themselves the title of Khalifeh, nor 
did the Sherifal family of Mecca, who alone of 
them might have claimed it legally as Koreysh. 
Neither did Tamerlane nor any of the Mussulman 
Mongols who reigned at Bagdad. The fact is, we 
may assume the^aliphate was clean forgotten at 
the time Selim bethought him of it as an instru- 
ment of power.^ 

It must, then, have been an interesting and 
startling novelty with Mussulmans to hear of this 
new pretender to the ancient dignity — interesting, 
because the name Khalifeh was connected with so 
many of the bygone glories of Islam ; startling; 
because he who claimed it seemed by birth in- 
capable of doing so. The Hanefite Ulema, how- 
ever, as I have said, undertook Selim's defence, or 
rather that of his successors, for Selim himself died 
not a year afterwards, and succeeded in proving, to 
the satisfaction of the majority of Sunites, that the 
house of Othman had a good and valid title to 
the rank they had assumed. Their chief argu- 
ments were as follows. The house of Othman, 
they asserted, filled ^Bintually by— 
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facto possession of the sovereign title. It was 
argued that, the Caliphate being a necessity (and 
this all orthodox Mussulmans admit), it was also 
necessary.__that the de facto holder of the title 
should be recognized as legally the Caliph, until a 
claimant with a better title should appear. Now the 
first qualification of a claimant was that he should 
claim, and the second that he should be supported 
by a party; and Selim had both claimed the 
Caliphate and supported his pretensions at the 
head of an army. He had challenged the world to 
produce a rival, and no rival had been found — 
none, at least, which the Hanefite school acknow- 
ledged, for the Sultan of Morocco they had never 
accepted, and the last descendant of the Abbasides 
had waived his rights. In support of the propo- 
sition that the sword could give a title they cited 
the examples of Mawiyeh, who thus established his 
right against the family of Ali, and of Abu el 
Abbas, who had thus establishecl his against that 
of Mawiyeh. 

2^ Election^ that is the sanction of a legal body 
of Elders. It was argued that, as the Ahl el agde 
had been removed from Medina to Damascus, and 
from Damascus to Bagdad, and from Bagdad to 
Cairo, so it had been once more legally removed 
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from Cairo to Constantinople. Selim had brought 
with him to St Sophia's some of the Ulema of the 
Azhgj: mosque in Cairo, and these, in conjunction 
w ith the ^Tjugkish^lIlcma^ad elected him or rati- 
fied his election. A form of election is to the 
present day observed at Constantinople in token 
of this right ; and each new Sultan of the house of 
Othman, as he succeeds to the temporal sove- 
reignty of Turkey, must wait before being recog- 
nized as Caliph till he has received the sword of 
office at the hands of the Ulema. This ceremony 
it is customary to perform in the mosque of Ayub. 
3. Nomination, Sultan Selim, as has been already 
said, obtained from ftlutaivakkel, a descendant of 
the Abba§ides ?^nd himself titularly Caliph, a full 
cession of all the Caliphal rights of that family. 
The fact, as far as it goes, is historical, and the 
only flaw in the argument would seem to be that 
Mutawakkel had no right thtu^ tQ dispose of a title 
to^jaU-alisiL which was his own only in virtue of his 
birth. The case, indeed, was very much as though 
the Emperor of Germany, having possessed him- 
self of London, should obtain from Don Carlos a 
cession of the throne of Spain ; or as though 
Napoleon should have got such a cession of the 
Papacy, in 18 13, from Pius VII. Still it is insisted 
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upon strongly by the Hanefite divines as giving a 
more permanent dynastic title than either of the 
previous pleas. As a precedent for nomination 
they cite the act of Abu Bekr, who on his death- 
bed recommended Omar as his successor in the 
Caliphate. 

^^he guardianship of thi twojhrines^ that is to 
say of Mecca and Jerusalem, but especially of 
Mecca. It has been asserted by some of the 
Ulema, and it is certainly a common opinion at 
the present day, that the sovereignty of Hejaz. is in 
itself sufficient .title to the Caliphate. It seems 
certainly to have been so considered in the first 
age of Islam, and many a bloody war was then 
fought for the right of protecting the Beyt Allah ; 
but the connection of Hejaz with the Empire of 
the Caliphs has been too often broken to make this 
a very tenable argument. In the tenth century 
it was held by the Karmathian heretics, in the 
thirteenth by the Imams of Sana, and for seven 
years in the present century by the Wahhabis. 
Still the de facto sovereignty of the Harameyn, or 
two shrines, was one of Selim's pleas ; and it is one 
which has reappeared in modern arguments re- 
specting the Caliphal rights of his descendants. 

$. Possession of the Amanat or sacred relics. 
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This last was a plea addressed to the vulgar rather 
than to the learned ; but it is one which cannot be 
passed by unnoticed here, for it exercises a powerful 
influence at the present day over the ignorant mass 
of Mussulmans. It was asserted, and is still a 
pious belief, that from the sack of Bagdad, in 1258, 
certain relics of the Prophet and his companions 
were saved and brought to Cairo, and thence trans- 
ferred by Selim to Constantinople. These were 
represented to constitute the Imperial insignia of 
office, and their possession to give a title to the 
Caliphal succession. They consisted of the cloak 
of the Prophet^borne by his soldiers as a standard, 
of some hairs from his beard, and of the sword of 
Omar. The vulgar believe them to be still pre- 
served in the mosque of Ayub ; and though the 
Ulema no longer insist on their authenticity, they 
are often referred to as an additional test of the 
Sultan's right 

Such, then, were the arguments of the Hanefite 
school, who defended Selim's claim, and such they 
are with regard to his successors of the house of 
Othman. By the world at large they seem to 
have been pretty generally accepted, the more so 
as the Turkish Sultans, having only a political end 
in view, were satisfied with their formal recognition 
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by their own subjects, and did not bring the 
question to an issue with their independent 
neighbours. Neither the Mogul Emperors at 
Delhi nor the Sheriffs of Morocco were called 
upon to acknowledge temporal or spiritual su- 
premacy in the Ottoman Sultans, nor did these 
affect an every-day use of the ancient title they 
had assumed. 

In India the head of the house of Othman was 
still known to Moslems as Padishah or Sultan er 
Roum, the Roman Emperor, the most powerful of 
Mussulman princes, but not in any special manner 
the head of their religion, certainly not their sove- 
reign. The Ulema, indeed, such as were Hanefites, 
admitted him to be legally Khalifeh ; but many 
of the Shafite school denied this, pleading still that 
as an alien to the Koreysh his claim was illegal, 
while to the ignorant mass of the people out 
of his dominions his spiritual title remained 
almost unknown. The Sultans themselves were 
doubtless to blame for this, seeing that the 
spiritual functions of their new office were left 
almost entirely unperformed. For it cannot be too 
strongly insisted on that the assuniption of the Cali- 
phate was to the house of Othman only a means 
to. an end, viz. the consolidation of its worldly 
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power upon a recomized basis, and that, epce 
that end obtained, the temporal dignity of Sultan 
was all that they really considered.^ Thus they 
never §pugbt to exerpise the right appertaining to 
thfiCaliphal. office of appointing Nalbs, or Deputy 
Imams, in the lands outside their dominions, or to 
interfere with doctrinal matters at home, except 
where such might prejudice the interests of their 
rule. With regard to these, the theologians of 
Constantinople, having satisfactorily settled the 
Caliphal dispute, and pronounced the house of 
Othman for ever heirs to the dignity they had 
assumed, were recommended by the head of the 
State to busy themselves no further with doctrinal 
matters, and to consider the ijtahad^ or develop- 
ment of new dogma, altogether closed for the 
future in their schools. Soliman the Magnificent, 
Selim's heir, especially insisted upon this. He 
had already promulgated a series of decrees 
affecting the civil administration of his empire, 
which he had declared to be immutable; and an 
immutability, too, ia^gP^a he thought \£ould still 
fijrther_§ecure the peace and stability of his rule. 
Nor did he meet with aught but approval here 
from the Haneiite divines. 
The Turkish Ulenaa, ever since their first appear- 
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ance in the Arabian schools in the eleventh century, 
finding themselves at a disadvantage through their 
ignorance of the sacred language, and being con- 
stitutionally adverse to intellectual effort, had 
maintained the proposition that mental repose 
was the true feature of orthodoxy, and in their 
fetwas had consistently relied on authority and 
rejected original argument. They therefore readily 
seconded the Sultan in his views. Argument on 
first principles was formally forbidden in the 
schools; and for the interpretation of existing 
law two ofRces were invented — the one for dog- 
matic, the other for practical decisions, those of 
the Sheykh el Islam and the Great Mufti. This 
closing of doctrinal inquiry by the Ottoman 
Sultans, and the removal of the seat of supreme 
s^iritual^ government from the Arabian atmo- 
sphere, of Cairo to the Tartar atmosphere of the 
Bosphorus, was the direct and immediate cause 
ofLthe re ligious stagnation which Islam suffered 
from so conspicuously jxi....t.he, seventeenth and 
eighteenth, centuries. 

We havev now brought the history of the Call- 
phate down to the period described in the last 
chapter as one of intellectual torpor for Islam. 
It was a lethargy from which there seemed no 
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awakening, and which to contemporaries, Voltaire 
among the rest, seemed closely approximating to 
the death of unbelief. In spite of Soliman's eternal 
arrangements, the temporal power of the house of 
Othman was wofully diminished, and the spiritual 
pr^tigc of the Sultans w^S gone with Mussulmans. 
By the middle of the last century the title of 
Caliph, even in their own dominions, was all but 
forg otten, and the Court of Constantinople was 
become a byword for its vice and infidelity. It 
can therefore be well imagined that the awakening 
of religious feeling, which I also described as 
having been produced by the Wahhabite move- 
ment, especially menaced the Sultan in his Caliphal 
pretensions. By_the beginning of the present 
century the serious world of Islam was already 
ripening for a change, and the-titlc qC. the Cali- 
phate seemed open to whoever should re-invent 

and^ prQKe^hisiafilL3y.9rthy. . tQ wear it. Two men 
certainly then dreamed of its acquisition, both men 
of supreme genius, and holding the elements of 
success in their hands. Nor can it be doubted 
that either of them w ould ha ve achieved his am- 
bit ion but for the appg^j^ncfi against them cf a 
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material power greater than their own, and which 
then, for the first time, began tp make itself felt 
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as paramount in Asia. That power was England, > 
and the ambitions she thwarted there were those 
of Bonaparte and Mehemet Ali. 

It is not, I believe, sufficiently understood how 
vast a scheme was overthrown by the Battle of 
the Nile, diapoleon's mind was formed for do- 
minion in the East, and where he failed in Europe 
he would have infallibly succeeded in Asia^ There 
little policies are useless, and great ones root them- 
selves in a congenial soil ; and he was possessed 
with an idea which must have flourished. His 
English opponents, judging him only by the scale 
of their own thoughts, credited him with the in- 
ferior design of invading India through Persia, and 
called it a mad one ; but India was, in fact, a small 
part only of his programme. When he publicly 
pronounced the Kelemat at Cairo, and professed 
the faith of Jslam, he intended to beLJts-Head, 
arguing rightly that what had been possible three 
hundred years before to Selim was possible also 
then to him. Nor would the Mussulman world 
have been much more astonished in 1799 at being 
asked to accept a Bonaparte for Caliph, than it 
was in 15 19 at being asked to accept an Ottoman. 
With Napoleon's genius for war, and but for the 
disastrous sea fight on the Nile, all this might have 
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been, and more ; and it is conceivable that Europe, 
taken in reverse by a great Moslem multitude, 
might have suffered worse disasters than any the 
actual Napoleonic wars procured her, while a more 
durable empire might have been founded on the 
Nile or Bosphorus than the Bonapartes were able 
to establish on the Seine. As it was, it was an 
episode and no more, useful only to the few who 
saw it near enough to admire and understand.^ 

Among these who saw and understood was 
Mehemet Ali, the Albanian adventurer, who under- 
took the government of Egypt when England 
restored it to the Porte. Bonaparte from the first 
was his nnodel, .^nd he inherited from him this 
visisn of a new Caliphate, the greatest of the 
Napoleonic ' ideas, and worked persistently to 
r^ize it^. - He -was - within an - ace of succeeding. 
Ijij83£,Mehemet Ali had Mecca, Cairo, and Jeru- 
salem in his hands, and he had defeated the Sultan 
at Konia, and was advancing through Asia Minor 
on Constantinople. There, without doubt, he 
would have proclaimed himself Caliph, having all 

^ The original diary of Lascaris, Napoleon's agent with the Arabs, 
has, I understand, within the last two years been discovered at 
Aleppo and purchased by the French Government Its publication, 
whenever that may be decided on, will, if I am not quite mistaken, 
throw new and important light on Napoleon's Egyptian career. 
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the essential elements of the Sultan's admitted 
right on which to found a new claim. 

Nor is it probable that he would haw found 
much reli gious opposition to the realization of his 
scheme from, the Turkish Ulema. These, already 
alarmed by Sultan Murad's administrative reforms, 
would hardly have espoused the Sultan's defence 
with any vigour ; and though Mehemet Ali himself 
was open to a charge of latitudinarianism, he had 
the one great claim upon orthodox Islam of having 
delivered the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina 
from the Wahhabis. The house of Othman, 
indeed, at this time had begun to stink — not only 
in the nostrils of the outside world, but in that of 
the Hanefite school itself; and as these had for- 
merly accepted Selim, so they might very well, in 
1839, have accepted Mehemet Ali. But this 
attempt, too, was stopped by England in pur- 
suance of a policy which it is difficult now not to 
regret. The too venturous Arnaout was sent back , 
to his vice-royalty in Egypt, and the House of ^ 
Othman was entrusted with a new lease of spiritual 
sovereignty, if not yet of spiritual power. 

The reigns of A bd-cLMeiid-and of Abd el Aziz >f^ 
are remarkable with Mussulmans as having wit- '' 
nessed a co mplete disso ciation of interests between 
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the Imperial Government and the Qld Hanefite 
school of Ulerpa. I have no space here to discuss 
the nature of the reforms attempted and partly 
effected in the Ottoman Empire between the years 
1839 and 1869 as a concession to the clamour of 
Europe. They were instituted not by and through 
n/ religion, as they should have been, but in defiance 
of ity and. so failed to find acceptance., anywhere 
with religious^geppl^.^ All changes so attempted 
ipust fail in Islam because. they haye in them the 
inevitable vice of illegality , and I hope to have an 
opportunity of explaining later the manner in 
which alone a true reform can hope to find accept- 
ance. For the present I only note the promulga- 
tion of the Hatti Humayoum and its kindred 
4ec;refis as poin ts in the history of the Ottoman 
; Caliphate's decline, an4 as dj£est reasons for the 
\ reac tionary chang e of. front .which we now witness 
| n the policy of Constant inople. 

Abd el Mejid for his ill- judged attempts gained 
with Mussulmans the name of an unbeliever, and 
^is son was deposed in the w ay .\ys all know as a 
breaker of the religious law. For a moment, how- 
ever, Abd el Aziz seems to have seen the true 
nature ^f his pos ition and to have had some idea 
of the rile required of him, as the fo llowing inci- 
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dent will show. It marks at any rate the epoch 
pretty exactly when a revival of the Sultan's 
spiritual pretensions, as a settled policy, was first 
resolved on in Turkey. The circumstances have 
been narrated to me as follows : — 

Quite in the early days of Abd el Aziz's reign a 
certain statesman, a man of original genius and 
profoundly versed in the knowledge both of 
Europe and of the East, and especially of the 
religious history of Islam, came to Constantinople. 
He was a friend of Rushdi Pasha, then the Grand 
Vizier, and of others of the party of Young 
Turkey, men who were seeking by every means, 
fair and foul, to reorganize and strengthen the 
central authority of the Empire. To these, and 
subsequently, in an interview, to the Sultan him- 
self, he urged the advantage which might accrue to ^ 
the Ottoman Government bothjis a means of con- 
trolling Ihe provinces and as a . weapon , against 
European diplomacy if the spiritual authorjty^of 
the Sultan as Caliph were put more proniinently 
forward. He suggested especially to Abd el Aziz 
that his real strength lay in the reorganization not 
of his teniporal but of his spiritual forces ; and he 
expressed his wonder that so evident a source of 
strength had been so little drawn on. He pointed 
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out the importance of the Mussulman populations 
out side the Empire to the Sultan, and ui^ed that 
these sjiould be brought as much as possible within 
the sphere of Constantinople influence. The Bar- 
bary States, Mussulman India, and Central Asia 
might thus become to all intents and purposes, 
save that of tribute, subjects of the Porte. 

^In early times it had been a duty of the Caliphs 
to appoint in all the provinces of Islam Imams or 
deputies to represent their spiritual authorit)^ and 
it was suggested that these should once more be 
appointed. An Imam, or leader of their public 
prayer, is a necessity with orthodox Mussulmans, 
and in default of legal appointment from the 
Caliph, who is himself the supreme Imam, the 
faithful had been constrained to apply either to 
the local governments for such appointment or to. 
elect the • functionary themselves. This they ac- 
knowledged to be illegal, and would willingly 
revert to the more legitimate system ; while the 
(re-establishment of such a hierarchy would bring 
an enormous accession of spiritual power to Con- 
stantinople. It was also shown to Abd el Aziz 
how all-important Arabia was to his position, and 
how greatly the means of influence there had been 
neglected.^ 
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I am informed by one present at this interview 
that Abd el Aziz was not only delighted at the 
idea, but profoundly astonished. He seems to 
have had no notion previously either of the his- 
torical dignity of the spiritual. office .he. held nor 
oLits prerogatives, and for a while his thoughts 
were turned in the direction pointed out to him. 
He sent for the chief Ulema and asked them if 
all he heard was true ; and, when he found their 
ideas to be entirely in unison with the advice just 
given him, he commissioned the Sheykh el Islam 
to push forward the doctrine of his spiritual leader- 
ship by all the means in his power. Missionaries 
were consequently, despatched to every part of the 
Mussulman world, and especially to India and 
the Barbary States, t o ex plain the Hanefite dogma 
of the Caliphate ; and though at first these met 
with little success they eventually gained J heir 
object in those countries where believers were 
obliged to live under infidel rule, so much so that 
in a few years the Ottoman Caliphate became 
once more a recognized " question '* in the schools. 
They were aided in this .^ a powerful instrument, 
then first employed in Turkey, the j gress.^ A 
newspaper in Arabic called the Jawaib was sub- 

* The Jawaib was first started about the year i860. 

G 
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sidized at Constantinople under the direction of one 
Achmet Paris, a convert to Islam and a man of 
great literary ability and knowledge of Arabic, 
who already had views on the subject of the 
Caliphate"; and this organ henceforth consistently 
advocated the new policy of the Ulema. 
<^The official clique in Stamboul were, however, 
at that time still intent on other projects, and 
only half understood the part to be played by 
religion in their scheme of administrative reform 
for the Empire. Besides — and this was the chief 
hindrance to the Ulema — ^Abd el Aziz was not a 
man capable of seriously carrying out a great 
political idea, being little else than a man of 
pleasure. He and his government consequently 
soon drifted back into the groove of his predeces- 
sors* material policy, which relied for its strength 
on the physical force of arms, foreign loans, and 
the intrigues of officials. The only practical action 
taken by Ottoman ministers in the line indicated 
were the twin crusades proclaimed against the 
Wahhabis of Hasa and the heretical Imams of 
Sana. But the Hanefite Ulema^) were not thus 
to be satisfied. They had determined on carry- 
ing out the idea they had adopted, and on forcing 
the Sultan to put himself openly at the head 
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of a religious and reactionary movement ; and 
<^when they found that Abd el Aziz could not ^ 
be made to act consistently as Caliph, they de- <i ' 
posed him, and thus opened a way for the true 
hero of their idea, the present Sultan, Abd el 
Hamid,> 

The advent of this latest scion of the house of 
Othman to the spiritual succession of the Prophet, 
though a godsend in appearance to religious Mos- 
lems, cannot but be regarded by all who wish 
Islam well as a very great misfortune. It is 
almost certain that^if Abd el Mejid and Abd el 
Aziz had been succeeded by another of those 
senseless monarchs who have so often filled the 
Imperial throne, the Ottoman Caliphate would 
already have been a thing of the past, at least 
as regards the larger and more intelligent part of 
Islanri. In the collapse of its physical power in 
1879, the official camarilla of Constantinople would 
have been unable to control the movement of re- 
volt against the spiritual and temporal sovereignty 
of the Sultan, and something would have taken 
its place offering a more possible foundation for 
true religious reform. Arabia would in all proba- 
bility have by this time asserted its independence, 
and under a new Caliphate of the Koreysh would 
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have been attracting the sympathies and the ad- 
hesion of the Eastern world. There might have 
been schisms and religious convulsions, but at least 
there would have been life; and what Islam re- 
quires is to livep^ut unfortunately Abd el Hamid 
was neither a mere voluptuary nor an imbecile, 
and catching, by an instinct which one cannot 
but admire, the one rope of safety which remained 
for him and his house, he placed himself at the 
head of the extreme reactionary party of Islam, 
and thus put back for a while the hour of fate. 

It is difficult to gain accurate information as 
to Abd el Hamid's character and religious opinions, 
but I believe it may be safely asserted that he 
represents in these latter the extremest Hanefite 
views. In youth he was, for a prince, a serious 
man, showing a taste' for learning, especially for 
geography and history ; and though not an akm 
he has some knowledge of his religion. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that^e is sincere 
in hiife belief of his own spiritual position — it is 
easy to be sincere where one's interest lies in 
believing^ and I have it from one who saw him 
at the time that on the day soon after his ac- 
cession, when, according to the custom already 
mentioned, he received the sword at the mosque 
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of Ayub, he astonished his courtiers with the 
sudden change in his demeanour. All the after- 
noon of that day he talked to them of his spiritual 
rank in language which for centuries had not been 
heard in the precincts of the Seraglio. It is cer- 
tain, too, that his first act, when delivered from the 
pressure of the Russian invasion, was to organize 
afresh the propagandism already begun, and to 
send out new missionaries to India and the Bar- 
bary States to preach the doctrine of his own 
Caliphal authority to the Moslems in partibus 
infidelium. ^His language, too, to strangers from 
external Islam was from the first that of a spi- 
ritual rather than a temporal prince, and with the 
European Ambassadors he has used this position 
consistently and most efTectuall)?? 

It is no mean proof of Abd el Ham id's ability 
that he should have invented the Mussulman non 
possumus with which he has disconcerted our 
diplomacy. In private life he is said to be 
regular at his prayers, though it is also said that 
he conforms to the custom of Turkish Sultans 
in avoiding legal marriage. He is at the same 
time a liberal patron of dervishes, workers of 
miracles, and holy men. These he is at pains 
to seek out and receive honourably. In his ad- 
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ministration he conforms, wherever he is him- 
self the actor, strictly to the Sheriat, and on 
doubtful points consults always, the mufti or 
Sheykh el Islam. He has shown no inconsider- 
able firmness in resisting European demands when 
they contravened the canon law.^ 

Ilor_all these reasons it will be readily under- 
stood that<^bd el Hamid has gained not only 
the support; of his own Turkish Ulema, but the 
sympathy of a very considerable section of opinion 
outside his dominions. From a traitor to the 
cause of religion the Ottoman Sultan has come 
to be looked upon, east and west, as once more 
its champion ; and with the old-fashioned reac- 
tionary school Abd el Hamid is fast growing into 
a hero\ A year ago, when I was at Jeddah, this 
was not yet the case, but it would seem to be so 
now. Then even the people of his own party 
spoke of him doubtfully, and he certainly excited 
no enthusiasm among them. They did not under- 
stand him, and thought that he was playing a part. 

* In the recent trial of the murderers of Abd el Aziz, Abd el 
Hamid has departed from his usual adherence to the Sheriat. It is 
a lapsus which may one day be taken hold of against him, should 
the Ulema need to depose him. He is said to have yielded to the 
advice of an European confidant who directs the details of his 
diplomacy with Europe. 
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He was said to be of Armenian parentage (on his 
mother's side) and his sincerity as a Moslem was 
suspected. It seemed impossible one born in Abd 
el Mejid's Seraglio should be a serious man. 
Besides, he had not yet shown his strength, and 
to be strong is to be a hero everywhere. 

But within the last eight months events have 
marched rapidly. Abd el Hamid has played his 
cards successfully in Greece, in Albania, and with 
the Kurds. He has not been afraid of England 
and has shown a bold front against infidel reforms. 
He has had the courage under the eyes of Europe 
to arrest their proUgi^ Midhat, and to try him for 
murder. Lastly, the French have played into his 
hands in Tunis, and he has thus gained a footing 
of sympathy with the Mussulmans of North Africa, 
a population which has for centuries opposed his 
claims, ^wenty years ago it would have been 
absolutely impossible for an Ottoman Sultan to »^ 
awaken any loyal feeling in any Arab breast. 
Tunis then specially boasted her independence of 
the Porte^and all but the Hanefite rulers of the 
sea-coast towns of Africa would have scouted the 
idea of fighting for the Turk. Now the Malekites 
themselves, the puritans of Kerwan, are moving at 
Abd el Hamid's nod. He would seem, too, to be 
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stirring with some success in Egypt, and Indian 
Mussulmans are praying for him publicly in their 
mosques. Everywhere the reactionary party is 
standing to its arms, and is beginning to recognize 
a leader in this supple Armenian Khalifeh, who is 
defying Europe, and seems willing, if necessary, to 
lead them one day on a Jehad. 
Zii^^'ith all this, however, it must not be supposed 
that Orthodox Islam is by any means yet won 
back to Constantinople^^ Turkey, I have shown, 
and the Hanefite school, are far from being the 
whole .of the Mohammedan world; and side by 
side with the fanatical obduracy of the Ottoman 
State party and the still fiercer puritanism of the 
Melkites xhere exists an intelligent and hopeful 
party favourable to religious reform. Shafite 
Egypt is its stronghold, but it is powerful too 
in Arabia and further East With it a first article 
of faith is that the House of Othman has been and 
is the curse of Islam, and that its end is at hand> 

In spite of Abd el Hamid's pious appeals to the 
Sheriat they look upon him as one who troubleth 
Islam. He is the representative of the party most 
bitterly opposed to all of good, vhey know that 
as long as there is an Ottoman Caliplv whether his 
name be Abd el Aziz or Abd el Hamid,^oral 
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progress is impossible, that the ijtahad cannot be 
re-opened, and that no such reformation of doctrine 
and practice can be attempted as would alone 
enable their faith to cope with modern infidelity. 
They see moreover that, notwithstanding his 
affected legality, Abd el Hamid's rule is neither 
juster nor more in accordance with the Mussulman 
law than that of his predecessor^ The same vices 
of administration are found in it, and the same 
recklessness for his Mussulman subjects' welfare. 
Of all the lands of Islam his own are probably 
those where Abd el Hamid has now the most 
scanty following.^ Constantinople is after all his 
weak point, for the Young Turkish school is far 
from dead/the vicissitudes of life and death follow 
each other closely on the Bosphorus, and the liberal 
party can better afford than the reactionary to 
wait The_death_jor fall ofAbd el Hamid, when- 
ever it may happen, would imm ediately decide a 
niovement counter to the Ottoman Caliphate. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE TRUE METROPOLIS— MECCA. 

In the last chapter the position of the Ottoman 
Sultans . towards the mass of Orthodox Islam was 
sketched, and the foundations were shown on which 
their tenure of the Caliphal title rested. These 
I explained to be neither very ancient nor very 
securely laid in the faith and affections of the 
faithful ; and, though at the present moment a 
certain reaction in favour of Constantinople had 
set in, it was due to accidental circumstances, 
which are unlikely to become permanent, and was 
very far indeed from being universal. It may be 
as well to recapitulate the position. 

The Sunite or Orthodox Mohammedan world 
holds it as a dogma of faith that there must be 
a Khalifeh, the ex-officio head of their religious 
polity, and the successor of their prophet In 
temporal matters, whoever holds this office is theo- 
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retically king of all Islam ; and in spiritual matters 
he is their supreme religious authority. But, prac- 
tically, the Caliph's temporal jurisdiction has for 
many centuries been limited to such lands as he 
could hold by arms ; while in spiritual matters 
he has exercised no direct authority whatever* 
Nevertheless, he represents to Mussulmans some- 
thing of which they are in need, and which they 
are bound to respect; and it cannot be doubted 
that in proper hands, and at the proper moment, 
the Caliphate might once more become an instru- 
ment for good or evil of almost universal power in 
Islam. Even now, were there to be an appre- 
hension of general and overwhelming danger for 
religion, it is to the Caliph that the faithful would 
look to defend their interests^ and, as we have 
seen, a moderate show of piety and respect for the 
sacred law has been sufficient, in spite of a violent 
political opposition, to secure for the actual holder 
of the title a degree of sympathy which no other 
Mussulman prince could at any cost of good 
government have obtained. 

On the other hand, it has been shown that the 

Moyalty, such as there is, which Abd el Hamid 

inspires is due to him solely as incumbent of the 

Caliphal office, and not as the representative of 
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any race or dynasty. The House of Othman, as 
such, represents nothing sacred to Mussulmans ; 
and the Turkish race is very far from being re- 
spected in Islam. The present Caliphal house is 
unconnected in blood with the old traditional line 
of " successors ; " and even with the Turks them- 
selves inspires little modern reverence>> Moreover, 
the actual incumbent of the office is thought to 
be not even a true Ottoman, being the offspring 
of the Seraglio rather than of known parents ; Abd 
el Hamid's sole title to spiritual consideration is 
his official name. This he has had the sense to set 
prominently forward. Reduced to a syllogism, 
Mussulman loyalty may be read thus : There must 
be a Caliph, and the Caliphate deserves respect ; 
there is no other Caliph but Abd el Hamid ; ergo, 
Abd el Hamid deserves respect. 

It has been pointed out, however, that,Nif the 
Sultan's recent revival of spiritual pretensions is 
his present strength, it may also in the imme- 
diate future become his weakness. The challenge 
which the Constantinople school of Hanefism threw 
down ten years ago to the world has been taken 
up ; and all the learned world now knows the 
frailty of the House of Othman's spiritual positioJif. 
The true history of the Caliphate has been pub7 
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lished and set side by side with that Turkish 
history which the ignorance of a previous genera- 
tion had come to confound with it At the present 
day nobody with any instruction doubts that^bd 
el Hamid and his house might be legally displaced 
by the first successful rival, and>thaKthe only right 
of Constantinople to lead Islam is the right of the 
sword. As long as the Ottoman Empire is main- 
tained and no counter Caliph appears, so long will 
the Sultan be the acknowledged head of religion ; 
but not a day longer. The Caliphate, for one 
alien as Abd el Hamid is to the Koreysh, must be 
constantly maintained in arms, and on the first 
substantial success of a new pretender his present 
following would fall offVrom him without com- 
punction, transferring to this last their loyalty 
on precisely the same ground on which Abd el 
Hamid now receives it. Abd el Hamid would 
then be legitimately deposed and disappear, for 
it is unlikely that he would find any such protector 
in his adversity as the legitimate Caliphs found in 
theirs six hundred years ago. So full y is this state 
of thin gs recognized by the Ulema, that I found 
the opinion last year to be nearly universal that 
Abd el Hamid was destined to be the last Caliph 
of the House of Othman. 
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It becomes, therefore, a question of extreme 
interest to consideiKvho among Mussulman princes 
could, with any chance of being generally accepted 
by orthodox Islam, put in a claim to replace the 
Ottoman dynasty as CalipjKwhen the day of its 
doom shall have been reached. C It is a question 
which ought certainly to interest Englishmen, for 
on its solution the whole problem of Mussulman 
loyalty or revolt in India most probably depend^ 
and though it would certainly be unwise, at the 
present moment, for an English Government to 
obtrude itself violently in a religious quarrel not 
yet ripe, ^uch might be done in a perfectly legiti- 
mate way to influence the natural course of events 
and direct it to a channel favourable to British 
interests^ 

Is there then in Islam, east, or west, or south, a 
man of sufficient eminence and courage to proclaim 
himself Caliph, in the event of Abd el Hamid's 
political collapse or death? What would be his 
line of action to secure Mahommedan acceptance ? 
Where should he fix his capital, and on what arms 
should he rely? Whose flag should he display? 
Above all — for this is the question that interests 
us most — could such a change of rulers affect 
fipivourably the future thought aud life of Islam, 
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and lead to an honest Moslem reformation ? These 
questions, which are being cautiously asked of each 
other by thoughtful 'Mussulmans in every corner of 
the east, I now propose to consider and, as far as it 
is in my power, to answer. 

I have said that Islam is already well prepared 
for change. ^Whatever Europeans may think of a 
future for the Ottoman Empire, Mussulmans are 
profoundly convinced that on its present basis it 
will not long survive. Even in Turkey, the thought 
of its political regeneration as an European Empire 
has been at last abandoned and no one now con- 
templates more than a few years further tenure of 
the Bosphorus. Twenty years ago it was not so, 
nor perhaps five, but to-day all are resigned to this. 

Ancient prophecy and modern superstition alike 
point to a return of the Crescent into Asia as an 
event at hand, and to the doom of the Turks as a 
race which has corrupted Islam. A well-known 
prediction to this effect, which has for ages exer- 
cised its influence on the vulgar and even the 
learned Mohammedan mind, gives the year 1883 of 
our era as the term within which these things are 
to be accomplished, and places the scene of the 
last struggle in Northern Syria, at Homs, on the 
Orontes. Islam is then finally to retire from the 
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north, and the Turkish rule to cease. Such pro- 
A)hecies often work their own fulfilment, and the 
/ / feeling of a coming catastrophe is so deeply rooted 
\and so universal that I question whether the pro- 
clamation of a Jehad by the Sultan would now 
yiduce a thousand Moslems to fight voluntarily 
against the Cross in Europe. 

The Sultan himself and the old Turkish party 
which supports him, while clinging obstinately in 
appearance to all their ground, really have their 
eyes turned elsewhere than on Adrianople and 
Salonica and the city of the Roman Emperors. It 
is unlikely that a new advance of the -Christian 
Powers from the Balkan would meet again with 
more than formal opposition ; and Constantinople 
itselfj unsupported by European aid, would be 
abandoned with-QUt a blow, or with only such show 
of resistance as the Sheriat requires for a cession of 
territory.^ The Sultan would, in such an event, 
pass into Asia, and I have been credibly informed 
that his own plan is to make not Broussa, but 
Bagdad or Damascus his capital. This he con- 
siders would be more in conformity with Caliphal 
traditions, and the Caliphate would gain strength 

* According to Canon Law the Caliph cannot cede any portion 
of the lands of Islam except on physical compulsion. 
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by a return to its old centres. Damascus is sur- 
named by theologians Bab el Kaaba^ Gate of the 
Caaba ; and there or at Bagdad, the traditional 
city of the Caliphs, he would build up once more a 
purely theocratic empire. 

Such, they say, is his thought ; and such doubt- 
less would be the empire of the future that Mussul- 
mans would choose. Only it is improbable that it 
would continue to be in any sense Ottoman, or that 
Abd el Hamid would have the opportunity of himself 
establishing it The loss of-Constantinople would 
b e a blo w to his prestige he could not well recover 
from, and no new "empire ever yet was founded on 
defeat. What is far more likely to happen is that, 
in such an event, Abd el Hamid and his house 
would disappear, and an entirely new order of 
Caliph£d~3uccessioa.take^ their place. Even with- 
out supposing any such convulsion to the empire 
as a loss of the Bosphorus, his reign will hardly be 
a long one. <nrhe Ulema of Constantinople are by 
no means all on his side, and the party of " Young 
Turkey,"^owed for the moment by the terrorism 
which there prevails, is his bitter enemy, and will 
not let him rest. It will infallibly on the next 
danger from Europe, show its head again and take 
its revenge. 

H 
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It is said to be the p rogram me of this party, 
when it next comes to power, to separate the 
spiritual functions of the Caliphate from those of 
the head of the Stat e, copying, in so far, the 
modern practice of Europe towards the Papacy. 
I suppose that it would be attempted to restore 
that state of things, which as we have already 
seen, existed at Cairo in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; and it is just conceivable that, 
as far as. Turkey itself was concerned, such an 
arrangement might, for a ^time, succeed. There 
would then be two powers at Constantinople, a 
Maire du Palais who would reign, and a Caliph 
who would be head of religion ; — a separation of 
offices which would certainly facilitate the sort of 
reform that Midhat and his friends desire. But to 
the world at large the event would only signify 
that Constantinople had formally^ abdicated her 
claim to leadership, and Islam would never ac- 
knowledge as_Cdigh_the mere puppet of an irrcj: 
ligious-iJique^ of -official?, because he happened to 
be a member of the Beni Othman. His political 
powej is the. only thing that reconciles .Islaffi:.with 
an Ot toman Caliph, an d without sovereignty he 
lYOuIdJie- discarded. In whatever way, therefore, 
that we look at it, there seems justification in pro- 
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bability for the conviction already cited that after 
Abd el Hamid a new order of Caliphal succession 
will be seen. 

It seems to be an universal opinion at the 
present day among those who think at all upon 
the matter, that whatever change may be impend- 
ing for Islam, it will be in the direction of concen- 
tration rather than of extension. All parties see 
that the day of outside conquest is at an end, and 
that the utmost that Islam can look forward to 
politically is the maintenance of its present posi- 
tions, and as an extreme possibility the emanci- 
pation of its lost provinces in India and North 
Africa from Christian rule. There is, therefore, 
a conviction that the removal of the seat of 
supreme authority, when made, will be towards 
the_centre, not to any new extremity of Islam. 
Constantinople, even if all Islam were combined 
for its defence, is felt to be too near the infidel 
frontier to be safe, and cosmopolitan city as it has 
become, it is by many looked upon itself as infidel. 
A position further removed from danger and 
more^purely Mohammedan is the necessity of the 
day ; and it can hardly be doubted that, when 
the time comes, the possession of some such 
vantage ground will be recognized as a first quali- 
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fication with whoever shall assume the leadership 
of Islam. 

We have seen that Abd el Ham id dreams of 
Damascu s. jori>Bafi=dad. But others dream ijf .Cairo 
as the i^^y^ se at, of, t^e Caliphate ; and to the 
majority of far-sighted Mussulmans it is rapidly 
becoming apparent that the retreat, once begun, 
must be conducted further still, and that the oply 
true resting-place for theocracy is in Arabia , its 
birthplace and the fountain head of its inspiration. 
There, alone in the world, all the conditions for 
the independent exercise of religious sovereignty 
are to be found. In Arabia there are neither 
Christians nor Jews nor infidels of any sort for 
Islam to count with, nor is it so rich a possession 
that it should ever excite the cupidity of the 
Western Powers. A Caliph there need fear no 
admonition from Frank ambassadors in virtue of 
any capitulations ; he would be free to act as the 
Successor of the Apostle should, and would 
breathe the pure air of an unadulterated Islam. 
A return, therefore, to Medina or Mecca is tlie 
probable future of the Caliphate. 

The importance of Arab ia has of late years been 
fully recognized both at Constantinople and else- 
where. 4j^ has been the sustained policy of Abd 
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el Hamid at all cost and by whatsoever means 
to maintain his influence there ; and he knows 
that without it his spiritual pretensions could have 
no secure foundation^ Arabia, he perceives, is the 
main point of the Caliphal problem ; and whether 
or not the future holder of the office reside in 
Hejaz, it is certain thatCby its tenure alone the 
Mohammedan world will judge of his right to be 
their leader*^ It will, therefore, before we go 
further, be interesting to examine the relations 
existing in the past and present between Mecca 
and the Caliphate, and to ascertain the position 
now held by Abd el Hamid in Arabia. On this 
point I believe that I can offer information which 
will be both valuable and new. 

The political constitution of the Moslem Holy 
Land is one of the most anomalous in the world. 
Like every district of Arabia proper, Hejaz has 
a town and a nomad population, but almost no 
intermediate agricultural class. The townsmen I 
have already described — a multitude of mixed 
origin, descended from such pilgrims as from every 
quarter of the globe have visited the Holy Places, 
and have remained to marry and die in them. 
The Nomad s, on the contrary, are a pure race of 
a peculiarly noble type, and unchanged in any 
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essential feature of their life from what they were 
in the days of Mohammed. They are warlike, 
unquiet, Bedouins, camel-riders (for they have no 
horses), and armed with matchlocks ; and they are 
proud of their independence, and tenac ious of their 
rights^ No serious attempt has ever been made, 
except by Mehemet Ali, to subdue them, and none 
at all has succeeded. Unlike the generality of 
Peninsular Bedouins, however, they are professed 
Sunite Mohammedans, if not of a very pious 
type ; and they acknowledge as their chief the 
head of their most noble tribe, the Grand Sherif 
of the Koreysh, who is also Prince of Mecca. 
-^CThe Koreysh is still a distinct nomadic tribe, in- 
habiting the immediate neighbourhood of Mecca p 
not numerous, but not in decay. They are divided 
into several sections, each governed by its Sheykh, 
the chief of which, the Abadleh, has for several 
centuries supplied the reigning family of Hejaz. 
This last traces its descent from Ali ibn Abutaleb, 
the fourth Caliph, through his son Hassan, and 
through Ali's wife, Fatmeh, from Mohammed him- 
self. It is probably the oldest authentic male 
descent in the world, and certainly the most 
sacred. All the members of this Abadleh family 
enjoy the title of Sherif, the head of it only being 
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distinguished as the Sherif el Kebir, the Great or 
Grand Sherif. The rest of the Koreysh, not being 
descended from Fatmeh, do not receive the title. 
All alike wear the Bedouin dress of abba and 
kefiyeh, even the Prince himself, standing in this 
strikingly in contrast with the Hejazi citizens, who 
affect the turban and gombaz. 

The district of^edina is occupied by the Harb 
Bedouins, a larger and more powerful tribe than 
the Koreysh, who also recognize the Sherif, but 
their allegiance is precariou?^, while to the east 
and south of Mecca the Ateybeh and Assir, 
more powerful still, are wholly independent. It 
has always been a difficult matter to keep these 
unruly elements at peace with each other and 
with the citizens, nor could the Sherif hope to effect 
it were he not himself of Bedouin and noble blood. 

The early history of the Sherifate is exceedingly 
obscure. When the Caliphs definitely abandoned 
Medina as their capital in the fortieth year of 
Islam (A.D. 662), they for a time left deputies of the 
Sherifal family behind them to govern in their 
name, and, as long as the Ommiad and Abbaside 
dynasties continued at Damascus and Bagdad^ 
their sovereignty was acknowledged in Hejaz. 
But on the destruction of the Arabian Caliphate 
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in 1259, the Sherifal family seems to have set 
itself up independently, relying only on the casual 
help of the Egyptian Sultans and the Imams of 
Sana to protect them against the Bedouins of Nejd 
and Assir, now hardly any longer, even in name, 
Mohammedans. Thg^Egyptian Sultan, however, 
was the titul ar protector of the Holy Places, and 
it was he who transmitted the Surrah, or religious 
contributions made by the Faithful, and provided 
escort for the yearly pilgrimage made to the 
shrines. Thus we read of Kaid Beg having rebuilt 
the Masque of Medina in 1476, and having sent a 
yearly subsidy of 7500 ardebs of com for the 
townspeople. Other princes, however, contributed 
their offerings too, and received titles of honour 
connected with the Holy Land, the Shahs of Persia, 
the Moguls, and the Ottomans. The first con- 
nection of the latter with Mecca thaf I can find 
was in 141 3, when the Padishah Mohammed 
Khan I., having sent a surrah, or bag of gold, to 
the Sherif to be distributed in alms» received from 
him the title of Khaddam el Harameyn, servant of 
the two shrines; and the gift being continued 
annually by the Ottoman Padishahs may very 
likely have paved the way to their recognition 
later as Caliphs. 
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It would seem singular at first sight that the 
Sherifs, being themselves of the sacred family 
whose special inheritance the Caliphate was, should 
ever thus have recognized a stranger as its legal 
heir. But the political weakness of the Meccan 
Government in - the sixteenth century must be 
taken into account as the stU-sufficient reason. 
The Grand Sherif could hardly have stood alone 
as an independent sovereign, for he was continually 
menaced on the one side by the dissenting Omani, 
and on the other by the unbelieving tribes of Nejd, 
against whom his frontier was defenceless. He 
could not, with his own resources, protect the pil- 
grim routes from plunder — and^oo-jthe pilgrimage 
all the prosperity oj Hejaz depended. It therefore 
was a necessity with the Meccahs to have a pro- 
tector of some sort ; and Sultan Kansaw having 
fallen, they^ccep ted. Sultan Selim. 

Crhe Ottoman Sultans then became protectors of 
the Holy Places, and were acknowledged Caliphs^ 
without any appeal to arms at Mecca and Medina. 
Their weapons were, in. fact, the gold and silver 
pieces with which they subsidized the Sherifs. 
Saltan Selim at once^ on being acknowledged, 
ordered an additional annuity of 5000 ardebs to be 
paid to Mecca, and he and his immediate sue- 
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cessors carried out at their own expense such 
public works as the shrines required in the way 
of repairs or improvements. Subsequently the 
seaport of Jeddah, formerly occupied by the 
Egyptians, received a Turkish contingent, but 
the interior of Hejaz was never subjugated, nor 
was any tax at any time levied. Only once a year 
an Ottoman army appeared before the walls of 
Medina, conducting the pilgrims from Damascus 
and convoying the surrah. The state of things 
at Mecca in the last /spentury has been clearly 
sketched by Niebuhr. LThe Sherifs were in reality 
independent princes, but they " gratified the vanity 
of the Grand Signior " by calling him their suze- 
rain, he on his side occasionally exercising the 
right of power by deposing the reigning Sherif and 
appointing another of the same familw No kind 
of administration had then been attempted by the 
Turks in Hejaz. 

^Mehemet Ali's occupation of Hejaz in 1812 first 
brought foreign troops inland."^ He established 
himself at TaKf, the summer residence of the 
Meccans ; deposed the Grand Sherif Ghaleb, and 
appointed in his stead another member of the 
Sherifal family ; declaring the Sultan sovereign of 
the country — acts which the Meccans acquiesced 
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in through dread of the Wahhabis, from whom 
Mehemet AU promised to deliver them. The 

^Sypti^i" 2ind Turkish Governments have thus, 
during the present century, exercised some of the 
functions of sovereignty in Hejaz/* 

At the present moment Sultan Abd.el-Hamid's 
position in the country is this. His troops occupy 
Jeddah and Yembo, the two seaports, and the 
towns of Medina and Tatf in the interior. He is 
acknowledged by the Sherifs as sovereign,. except 
in_ Mecca ; and he appoints to all the principal 
offices_of _State, including the supreme office of the 
Grand Sherifate itself. He is represented by a 

. Pasha who resides alternately at Jeddah and TaYf 
according to the season, but who has not the right 
of entering Mecca without the Grand Sherifs leave, 
or of sending troops there. The total garrison of 
the Turks in Hejaz last winter was from 8000 to 
10,000 men, of whom 4000 only were regulars 
(Nizams), and efficient While I. was at Jeddah, 
the Medina garrison of 2000 regulars, having been 
long unpaid and unrationed, was said to be living 
on public charity. On the other hand the Hejazi 
-Bedouins do not acknowledge any sovereignty but 
that of the Sherif, nor could the Sultan pretend to 
keep order outside the towns except through the 
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Sherif s interposition. The Sultan levies no tax in 
the interior or impost of any kind, and the sole 
revenue he receive3 in Hejaz comes from Customs 
duties of Jeddah and Yembo, which may amount 
to ;f 40,000. 

In return for this he also is bound to transmit 
every year at the time of the pilgrimage sums of 
money collected by him from the revenues of the 
Wakaf within his dominions, lands settled by pious 
persons on the Sherifal family. These are said to 
amount to nearly half a million sterling, and are 
distributed amongst all the principal personages of 
Hejaz. <The transmission of the Wakaf income, in 
which the Sultan constitutes himself, so to say, the 
Sheriffs agent, is in fact the real bond which unites 
Hejaz with the Caliphate, and its distribution gives 
the Sultan patronage, and with it power in the 
country/ The bond, however, is one of interest' 
only. The Sherifs, proud of their sacred ancestry, 
look upon the Turkish Caliphs as barbarians and 
impostors, while the Sultans find the Hejaz a 
heavy charge upon their revenue. Either hates 
and despises the other, the patron and the pa- 
tronized ; and, save that their union is a necessity, 
it would long ago have, by mutual consent, been 
dissolved, "^he Sherif depends upon the Sultan 
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because he needs a protector, and needs his Wakaf. 
The Sultan depends upon the Sherif, because 
recognition by Hejaz as the protector is a chief 
title to his Caliphate. Mecca^n factjjsa m 
to Islam even more than a Caliph ; and whoever is 
sovereign there is naturally sovereign of- the Mus- 
sulman world.^ 

OMside_.H.ejazJ:JbLe.. Sultan, holds what he holds of 
Arabia merely by force. I have described already 
the growing power of Ibn Rashid, the. Prince of 
Nejd ; and since that time, two years ago, he has 
sensibly extended and confirmed his influence 
there. He has now brought into his alliance all the 
important tribes of northern Arabia, including the 
powerful Ateybeh, who, a few months ago, were 
threatening Mecca ; and in Hejaz his name is 
already as potent as the Sultan's. He offered, while 
I was at Jeddah, to undertake the whole convoy 
of the Damascus pilgrimage with his own troops, 
as already he convoys that from Persia ; while 
I have quite recent information of a campaign 
against his own rivals, the Ibn Saouds, which he 
has just brought to a successful conclusion. In 
Yemen, the other neighbour of the Meccans, 20,000 
Turkish troops are required to garrison the few 
towns the Sultan calls his own, and were it not for 
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the facility given him by the possession of the sea- 
coast, these could not long hope to hold their 
ground. Every day I am expecting news from 
there of a revolt, and the first sign of weakness 
at Constantinople will certainly precipitate a war 
of independence in that part of Arabia. 

Vy^e may expect, therefore, in the event of such 
a break-up as I have suggested to be likely^f the 
Ottoman power — either through loss of territory 
or by the growing impoverishment of the empire, 
which needs must, in a few decades, end in atrophy 
— to see ^mong Mussulman princes a^ompetition 
for the right of protecting the Holy Places, and 
with it of inheri ting^the^gliphal title. ^The Sultan 
reduced to Asia Minor, even if he retain Armenia 
and Kurdistan (which is extremely improbable), 
would be quite unable to afford himself the expen- 
sive luxury of holding his Arabian conquests and 
buying the patronage of Mecca. He would be 
unable any longer to overawe the Red Sea, or 
secure the pilgrim routes. The Princes of Nejd 
would certainly not tolerate the presence of Tur- 
kish soldiers at Medina, and the Sherifs of Mecca 
would have to make terms with them and with the 
restored Irnams of Yemen till such time as they 
should find a new prPtector elsewhere. Above all. 
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the half million of Wakaf income would no longer 
be forthcoming, and a Turkish Emir el Haj 
arriving empty-handed at Mecca would bring his 
master to a climax of derision. sHejaz then would 
infallibly look out for a new potentate whom she 
could dignify with the title of Hami el Harameyn 
and Emir el Mumenin ; and if there were none 
forthcoming would herself proclaim a Caliphate.i> 
Let us look, therefore, at the lands of Islam to see 
in which of them a competent Prince of the Faithful 
is likely to appear. 

It is possible, though to European eyes it will 
seem far from probable, that out of the ferment 
which we are now witnessing in the Barbary States, 
some leader of real power and religious distinction 
may arise who shall possess the talent of banding 
together into an instrument of power the immense 
but scattered forces of Islam in Northern Africa, 
and after achieving some signal success against 
the new French policy, establish himself in Tripoli 
or Tunis in independent sovereignty. Were such 
another man as Abd el Kader to arise, a saint, a 
preacher, and a soldier, indifferent to the petty aims 
of local power and gifted with military genius, true 
piety, and an eloquent tongue, I believe at the pre- 
sent day he might achieve at least a partial success. 
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The French army is weak in discipline and 
confidence compared to what it was in Abd el 
Kader's day, and it has a far more difficult frontier 
to defend ; while the Government at home is but 
half resolute, and the Arabs command much 
floating sympathy in Europe and elsewhere. I 
do not say the thing is likely, but it is conceivable ; 
and Africa contains the elements of a possible new 
sovereignty for some Mussulman prince which 
might eventually lead him on the road to Mecca. 
It is undoubted thatwith the prestige of success 
against a Christian Power, and backed by the vast 
populations of Soudan and the fierce military 
fervour of the Malekite Arabs, an Abd el Kader 
or an Abd-el-Wahhab would attract the sympathy 
of Islam, and might aspire to its highest dignity;? 
But enormous postulates must be granted before 
we can look on any one now known to fame in 
Africa as a probable candidate for the future 
Caliphate. 

The present leaders of the Arabs are but local 
heroes, and as yet they have achieved nothing 
which can command respect?- In Tripoli there is 
indeed a saint of very high pretensions, one known 
as the Sh^ykb-£s Snusi, who has a large religious 
following, and who has promised to come forward 
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shortly as the M6hdy or guide expected by a 
large section of the Sunite as well as the Shiite 
Mussulmans. Next year he will attain the age of 
forty (the legal age of a prophet), and he may be 
expected to take a prominent part in any general 
movement that may then be on foot. But as yet 
we know nothing of him but his name and the fact 
of his sanctity, which is of Wahhabite type. More- 
over,^ven supposing all that may be supposed of 
a possible success, there yet lies Egypt and the 
Suez Canal between the Barbary State and Mecca, 
s(J>that I think we may be justified in these days 
of steam fleets and electric cables and European 
concerts, if weMireat North Western Africa as out 
of probable calculations in considering the future 
of the Caliphater" It is remarkable that the 
Sultan of Morocco has taken as yet no apparent 
part in the religious movement of modern Barbary. 
The Mussulman princes of India hold a very 
similar position. Opposed as they soon may be, 
indeed must be if the unintelligent English policy 
of the last twenty years be persevered in, to an 
European Government in arms, they will have the 
chance of making themselves a leading position in 
the eyes of Islam ; and should a Mohammedan 
empire arise once more at Delhi or Hyderabad, 

I 
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India would certainly become par excellence the 
Dar el Islam. It would then be by far the richest 
and most populous of Mohammedan states, and 
able to outbid any other with the surrah it could 
send to Mecca. 

The Wakaf property in India at the present 
day is supposed to be as valultble as that in the 
Ottoman empire, and it would then become a 
source of patronage with the Government, instead 
of being privately remitted as now. If money 
alone could buy the Caliphate, a successful leader 
of revolt against the English in India might dictate 
his terms to Islam. But again the insuperable 
obstacle intervenes of distance and the sea. v, Mus- 
sulman India could never give that protection to 
Mecca that Islam needs, and could not assert its 
sovereignty anywhere but at home in arms.'^ Even 
this is assuming, as in the case of Barbary, an 
enormous postulate — success. 

Neither India, then, nor Western Africa can 
reasonably be expected to supply that substitute 
for the House of Othman which we need. A more 
apparent and in the opinion of some a likely can- 
didate for the Caliphate succession may be looked 
for jn the Viceregal family of Egypt. Mohammed 
Tov^k, \i he were a man of genius like his grand- 
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father, or if, honest man as he is, he plays his 
cards with success, might in a few years be- 
come an important rival at Mecca to the Sultan. 
<3ro say nothing of its traditional connection with 
the Caliphate, Egypt has the more modern recol- 
lection of Mehemet Ali^o urge upon the Hejazi 
in its favour as the protecting State of Islam. 

Mehemet All's name and that of his successor 
Ibrahim—Pasha, if not precisely 'popular, are at 
least tfispected-aLMecca ; and, the latter possesses 
a great title to Sunite gr atitude in having de- 
stroyed -the_Wahhabite__;enipire in 1818. i have 
mentioned Mehemet All's ambition ; and a similar 
ambition would seem to have occurred to IsmaYJ, 
the late Khedive. He, in the plenitude of his 
financial power, is s tated to have exp ended large 
sums of. money in su bsidis ing jlie Sherifs with 
a^viewJtqjBgssiblejcqntingencies at Constantinople. 
But unfortunately for him the opening of the Suez 
Canal, on which he had counted for securing him 
the support of Europe, proved the precise instru- \ 
ment of ruin for his scheme. 

The Porte in 1871, scenting danger to its own 
Caliphal pretensions from this quarter, occupied 
the Red Sea in force, reinforced its garrisons in 
Jeddah and Ycmbo, advanced to TaYf, and threw 
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a large army into Yemen. This was alone made 
possible by the Canal, and IsmaTl to his chagrin 
found himself "hoist with hb own petard." Moham- 
med Towfik . therefore, would have sonie^ excuse 
i n family tradition if he indulged occasionally in 
dreams of a similar nature,/His connection with 
Mecca is at the present day second only to that 
of Constantinople ; the Egyptian Khedivieh line 
of steamers ply constantly between Suez and Jed- 
dah ; and the Haj the Khedive sends to Mecca^ 
including as it does most of the Mogrebbin pil- 
grims, is more numerous* than the Sultan's. He 
maintains intimate relations with one at least of 
the great Sherifal families, and sends a Mahmal 
yearly with an important surrah to Medina. Mo- 
hammed Towfik also has the deserved reputation 
of being a sincere Mussulman and an honest man, 
and it is certain that a large section of true liberal 
opinion looks to him as the worthiest supporter 
of its views. With all this I dou*bt if he be big 
enough a maiyto aspire as yet with success to Abd 
el Hamid's succession. 

TJie-present«Yi£erQy!s. fioancial position, though 
we may hope sounder in its base, is not so im> 
mediately._pQWerful^ as his father's ; and much 
ready money wH be required_by.an--aspirant to- 
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the Caliphate. His fighting power, too, is small, 
5ind he would have to proclaim himself in arms. 
Moreover — and this I fear will remain an insuper- 
able difficulty — he is hampered with the control 
of Europe. Islam would hardly obey another 
Caliph who was himself obedient to Christendom ; 
and the same causes which have ruined the House 
of Othman, would also ruin him. A Caliph, as 
things stand, cannot legally govern, except by the 
old canon law of the Sheriat, and though a lapsus 
from strict observance may be tolerated in an 
ordinary prince, or even in a well established 
Caliph, a new Caliph putting forward a new claim 
would be more strictly bound. How could Mo- 
hammed Towfik's necessity to Islam be reconciled 
to his necessity to Europe 'i Between the two 
stools he hardly could avert a fall.^ 

Unless, then, some unexpected religious hero 
should appear in Eastern Asia, of which as yet 
there is no sign, we are driven to Arabia for a 
solution of the difficulty where to establish a Mus- 
sulman theocracy, and to the Sherifal family of 
Mecca itself for a new dynasty. 

' This too was written before the events of September, i88i.^ 
These have immensely added to the chance of Cairo's becoming 
once more the seat of the Caliphate, though not perhaps of 
^lohammed Tdwfik's being the Caliph elected. 
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^he family of the Sherifs has this vast advan- 
tage over any other possible competitor to the 
supreme title of Islam, that it is of the acknow- 
ledged blood of that tribe of Koreyslrwhich Mo- 
hammed himself designated as his heirs. Amongst 
many other passages of authority which bear upon 
the rights of the Koreysh the following seem to 
me the most explicit and the best worth quoting : 
"The prophet," says a tradition of Omm Hani, 
daughter of Abutalcb, "exalted the Koreysh by 
conferring on them seven prerogatives : the first, 
the Nebbtiwat (the fact that they had given birth 
to a prophet) ; the second, the Kltalafat (the suc- 
cession) ; the third, the Hejabat (the guardianship 
of the Kaaba) ; the fourth, the Sikayat (the right 
of supplying water to the Haj) ; the fifth, the 
Refadat (the right of entertaining the Haj) ; the 
sixth, the Nedwat (the right of counsel, govern- 
ment) ; and the seventh, the Lewa (possession of 
the banner, with the right of proclaiming war)." 
The prophet also, according to another tradition, 
said, ''As long as there remains one man of the 
Koreysh, so long shall that man be my successor ; " 
and as to the Arab race, " If the Arab race 
falls Islam shall fall." All the world knows these 
things, and>^o the popular mind, especially, the 
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Sherif is already far more truly the representative 
of spiritual rank than any Sultan or Caliph is.^ 
/The vast populations of Southern and Eastern 
Asia send out their pilgrims, not td Constantinople 
but to Mecca, and it is the Sherif whom they 
find there supreme?^ The Turkish Government in 
Hejaz holds a comparatively insignificant position^ 
and the Sultan's representative at Jeddah is hardly 
more than servant to the Prince of Mecca. It is 
he who is the descendant of their prophet, not the 
other, and though the learned may make distinc- 
tions in favour of the Caliph the Haj only hears of 
the Sherif. Even at Constantinople, by imme- 
morial custom, the Sultan rises to receive members 
of the sacred family ; and at Mecca it is commonly 
said that should a Sultan make the Haj in person 
he would be received by the Grand Sherif as an 
inferior. ^The Sherifal family, then, is surrounded 
with a halo of religious prestige which would make ^ 
their acquisition of the supreme temporal title 
appear natural/ to all but the races who have been 
in subjection to the Ottomans ; and were a man of 
real ability to appear amongst them he would, in 
the crisis we have foreseen, be sure to find an 
almost universal following. 

That the Ottoman Government is perfectly-aware 
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qf thi s is certain. Even in the days of its greatest 
power it always showed its jealousy and distrust 
of Mecca, and was careful when any of the Grand 
Sherifs acquired what was considered dangerous 
influence, to supplant him by setting up a rival. 
Its physical power enabled it to do this, and 
^though it could not abolish the office of the Grand 
Sherifate, it could interfere in the order of suc- 
cession^ Family feuds have, therefore, been at all 
times fostered by the Turks in Hejaz, and will be, 
as long as their presence there is tolerated. An 
excellent example of their system has recently 
been given in the episode of the late Grand Sherifs 
death, and the story of it will serve also to show 
the fear entertained by the present Sultan of this 
his great spiritual rival. To tell it properly I 
must go back to the epoch of the Wahhabite in- 
vasion of Hejaz in 1808. 

At that time, and for the latter half of the 
previous century, the supreme dignity of the 
Sherifal House was held by a branch of it known 
as the Dewy Zeyd (the word Dewy is used in 
Hejaz, as are elsewhere Bmi or Ahl, meaning 
people^ family, /totise), which had replaced in 1750 
the Barakat branch, mentioned by Niebuhr as in 
his day supreme. The actual holder of the title 
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was Ghalcb ibn Mcsaad, and he, finding hinAself 
unable to contend against the Wahhabis, became 
himself a Wahhabi. Consequently, when Mehemet 
AH appeared at Mecca in 1812, his first act was 
to depose this Ghaleb, in spite of his protest that 
he had returned to orthodoxy, and to appoint 
another member of the Sherifal House in his place. 
The Sherif chosen was Yahia ibn Serur, of a 
rival branch, the Dewy Aoun, and a bitter ani- 
mosity was, by this means, engendered between 
the two families of Aoun and Zeyd, which is 
continued to the present day. Nor, as may be 
supposed, was this lessened by the subsequent 
changes rung by the Turkish and Egyptian 
Governments in their appointments to the office, 
for, in 1827, we find Abd el Mutalleb, the son of 
the deposed Wahhabite Ghaleb, reappointed, and 
in the following year again, Mohammed, the son 
of Yahia ibn Aoun, an intrigue which brought on 
a civil war. Then in 1848 a new intrigue rein- 
stated Abd el Mutalleb and the Zeyds ; and then, 
in 1853, these were again deposed for rebellion, 
and an Aoun was placed in power. From 1853 
till 18 80 the Aouiis retained th e Grand Sherifatc' 
and^Mterc^supreme in Hejaz. Coming into power 
at a time when Liberal ideas were in the dsccn- 
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dant the y have c onsistently-been- Liberal, and still 
, r epresent the rn o r^ h umanf^^nd. prog ressi ve party 
among the Meccan s. In the deser t, where all are 
latitudinarian, thfiy-arfi.,the_ popular party; and, 
though themselves beyond a suspicion of unortho- 
doxy, they have alw ays shoiyn a tolerant spiri t 
towards the Shiahs and other heretics, with whom 
the Sherifal authority necessarily comes in contact 
every year at the Haj. They have even main- 
tained friendly terms with the European element 
at Jeddah, and as long as they remained in power 
the relations between India and Mecca were of an 
amicable nature. 

Abdallah ibn Aoun, the son of Mohammed, who 
succeeded his father in 1858, and reigned for nine- 
teen years, was a man of considerable ability, and 
he is credited with having had views of so ad- 
vanced a nature as to include the opening of Hejaz 
to European trade. Nor was his brother, who in 
1877 became Grand Sherif, of a less liberal mind. 
Though of less ability than Abdallah, he is de- 
scribed as eminently humane and virtuous, and it 
is certain that, with the exception of his hereditary 
enemies, the Zeyds, he was universally beloved by 
the Hejazi. So much was this the case that, in 
the year following the disastrous Russian wa r, when 
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Constant inopleseemed on the point of. dissoLutjon, 
the Arabs .began to talk openly of making El 
Husseyn ibn Aoun Caliph in the_Sultan's^^ 
I have not been able to ascertain that El Husseyn 
himself indulged the ambitious project of his 
friends, for he was eminently a man of peace, and 
the Caliphal title would hardly have given him 
a higher position than he held. But it is certain 
that his popularity gave umbrage at Constanti- 
nople, the more so as Abd el Hamid could not 
and dared not depose him. El Husseyn, too, 
became specially obnoxious to the reactionary 
party, when it resolved at last to quarrel with 
England, for he and his family persisted in ^ 
remaining on friendly terms with the British 
Government on all occasions when the interests 
of Indian subjects of her Majesty's came in ques- 
tion at the Haj. For this reason, principally, it 
would seem his death was resolved on to make 
room for the agent of a new policy. 

On the 14th of March, 1880, Jeddah was the 
scene of a solemn pageant. The Haj was just 
over, and the seaport of Mecca crowded with 
pilgrims was waiting for the Grand Sherif, the 
descendant of the prophet and the representative 
of the Sacred House of AH, to give the blessing of 
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his presence to the last departing votaries. Travel- 
ling by night from Mecca, El Husseyn and his 
retinue appeared at dawn outside the city walls, 
and when it was morning, mounted on a white 
mare from Nejd, and preceded by his escort of 
Koreysh Arabs and the Sultan's guard of honour, 
he rode into the town. The streets of Jeddah are 
narrow and tortuous, and the way from the gate 
to the house of Omar Nassif, his agent, where he 
was accustomed to alight, was thronged with pious 
folk, who struggled for the privilege of kissing his 
feet and the hem* of his Arab cloak. He had 
nearly reached the place when an old beggar from 
the crowd pushed his way forward asking loudly 
for alms in the name of God. It was an appeal 
not to be denied, and as the Sherif turned to those 
near him to order a contribution from the bag 
kept for such distributions, the old man rose upon 
him, and drawing a ragged knifje ^(so it was de- 
scribed to me) struck him in the belly. At first, 
even those who saw the deed hardly knew what 
had happened, for El Husseyn did not fall or 
dismount, and without speaking rode on to the 
house. There he was lifted from his mare and 
carried to an upper chamber, and in the course of 
some hours He expired. 
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Those nearest him, meanwhile, had seized and 
cudgelled the old man, and some of the escort had 
taken him to the guard-house. When it became 
known what had happened, a great cry arose in 
Jeddah, and old and young, and women and 
children, and citizens and strangers wept together. 
I have heard the scene described as one beyond 
description moving, and the women shrieked and 
wailed the whole night long. El Husseyn was 
beloved, and he was taken in the flower of his 
manhood. 

No satisfactory judicial investigation seems to 
have been made of the deed, though a formal 
mejlis was held at Mecca whither the assassin was 
immediately transferred, and on the fourth day he 
was publicly executed. Who and what he was 
it is difficult to determine. The Turkish bulletin 
on the event described him as a Persian fanatic,, 
but no one confessed to having known him, and 
those who saw and spoke to him while in custody 
maintain that he was an Afghan and a Sunite. 
He seems to have given half-a-dozen contradictory 
accounts of himself ; but the general impression 
remains that he_c ame from Turk cv^and-was by 
profession a d^ervish. He had not come with the 
Haj, but had been first noticed as a beggar at 
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Mecca ten days before, when he had asked and 
received an alms of the Sherif, and had since been 
several times found obtrusively in El Husseyn's 
path. No one at Jeddah holds the Turkish 
Governor to have been cognisant of the crime. 
He was personally on good terms with El Hus- 
seyn, and has since been disgraced ; but all point 
to the Stamboul Camarilla and even the Sultan 
himself as its author. . It is known that Abd el 

_-. - ' ' ■ * ■ ■ • • 

Hamid constantly employs dervishes as his spies 
and private agejits, and some who pretend to know 
best affirm that the old man received his mission 
directly from the Caliph. I do not affect to 
decide upon the point, but think the onus probandi 
to lie with those who would deny it. 
/Assassination of a' dangerous rival or of too 
poWerful a chieftain has been the resource time 
out of mind of the Ottoman sovereigns^ and they 
can hardly claim indulgence now from public 
opinion. ^The Sheykh of the Dervishes is all 
powerful with his fanatical followers, and he is 
the Sultan's servan^ a word from him would 
doubtless have secured the services of twenty 
such devotees. One circumstance points deci- 
dedly to Constantinople. It is known in Jeddah 
that El Husseyn's successor, who had long been 
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resident at Constantinople, sent orders to his agent 
at Jeddah to prepare for his return as Grand Sherif 
two months before El Husseyn, who was a young 
man, died ; and that he had, moreover, dispatched 
most of his baggage in anticipation. 

The last words of the old assassin are curious. 
Having done his deed he seemed quite happy, 
and neither ate nor drank, but prepared for the 
next world. A little while before he was executed 
he related a story. "There was once," he said, 
" an elephant, a great and noble beast, and to him 
God sent a gnat, the smallest thing which is. It 
stung him on the trunk and the elephant died. 
Allah Kerim : God is merciful." 

El Husseyn's successor, the man for whom room 
was made, and who knew beforehand that it was 
to be made, was none other than the aged and 
twice deposed _Abd _el- Mutalleb, the son of the 
Wahhabite Ghaleb,_the fiercest fanatic of the 
Dewy Zeyd. 

I have not room here to describe in detail the 
effect of this coup de Jarnac on the political aspect 
of Hejaz. <For the moment the reactionary party 
is in power at Mecca, as it is at Constanti- 
nople. Abd el Mutalleb is supported by Turkish 
bayonets, and the Aoun family and the Liberals 
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are suffering persecution at Mecca, while the She- 
rifal Court, which had hitherto been most friendly 
to England, has become the focus of Indian dis- 
content. Outside the town all is disorde^ It is 
sufficient for the present if I have shown that^here 
is in Hejaz an element of spiritual power already 
existing side by side with the Sultan, of which 
advantage may one day be taken to provide him 
with a natural successor. If no new figure should 
appear on the political horizon of Islam when the 
Ottoman -empire dies, sufficiently commanding to 
attract the allegiance of the Mussulman world (and 
of such there is as yet no sign), it is certainly to 
the Sherifal family of Mecca that the mass of 
Mohammedans would look for a representative of 
their supreme headship, and of that Caliphate 
of which they stand in need^ 
^The transfer of the seat of spiritual power from 
Constantinople to Mecca would be an easy and 
natural one, and would hardly disturb the existing 
ideas of the vulgar, while it would harmonize with 
all the traditions of the learned. Mecca or Medina 
would, on the extinction of Constantinople, become 
almost of necessity the legal home of the Ahl el 
Agde, and might easily become the acknowledged 
centre of spiritual power. All whom I have spoke^i 
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to on the subject agree that the solution would be 
ah acceptable one to every school of Ulema except 
the distinctly Turkish schools. Indeed "Mecca, 
the seat of the Caliphate " i^as far as I have had 
an opportunity of judging,\the cry of the day with 
Mussulmans \ nor is it one likely to lose strength 
in the future. Like the cry of " Roma capitale," it 
seems to exercise a strong influence on the imagi- 
nation of all to whom it is suggested, and^hen to 
that is added " a Caliphate from the Koreysh," the 
idea is to Arabs at least irresistible^ How indeed 
should it be otherwise when we look back on 
history ? 

For my own part, though I do not pretend to 
determine the course events will take, I consider 
<!;this notion of a return to Mecca decidedly the 
most probable of all the contingencies we have 
reviewed,*^nd the one which gives the best promise / 
of renewed spiritual life for Islam. Politically the 
Caliph at Mecca would of course be less impor- 
tant than now on the Bosphorus ; but religiously 
he would have a far more assured footing Every 
year the pilgrimage from every part of the world 
would visit him, and instead of representing a 
mere provincial school of thought, he would then be 

a true metropolitan for all schools and all nations. 

K 
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yThe Arabian element in Islam would certainly 
support such a nominatic^ and it must be re- 
membered that Arabia extends from Marocco to 
Bushire ; and so would the Indian and the Malay 
— ^ndeed every element but the Turkish, which 
is day by day becoming of less importance. I 
have even heard it affirmed that a Caliphate of 
the Koreysh at Mecca would go far toward;s re- 
conciling the Schismatics, Abadhites, and Shiahs 
with orthodoxy ; and I have reason to believe that 
it would so affect the liberal three-quarters of 
Wahhabism. To the Shiahs, especially, a descen- 
dant of Ali could not but be acceptable ; and to 
the Arabs of Oman and Yemen a Caliph of the 
Koreysh would be at least less repugnant than a 
Caliph of the Beni Othman. There certainly have 
of late years been symptoms of less bitterness be- 
tween these schismatics and their old enemies, the 
Sunites ; and such a change in the conditions of 
the Caliphate might conceivably bring about a 
full reconciliation of all parties. Mussulmans can 
no longer afford to fight each other as of old ; and 
I know that a reunion of the sects is already an 
idea with advanced thinkers. Lastly, the Cali- 
phate would in Arabia be freed from the incubus, 
of Turkish scholasticism and the stigma of Turkish 
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immorality, and would have freer scope for_what -n^^ 
Islam most of-aliTequires, a moral reformation^ 

It is surely not beyond the flight of sane imagi- 
nation to supposeon the last overwhelming catas- 
trophe of Constantinople, a council of Ulema 
assembling at Mecca, and according to the legal 
precedent of ancient days electing a CaHphp> The 
assembly would, without doubt, witness intrigues 
of princes and quarrels among schoolmen and 
appeals to fanaticism and accusations of infidelity. 
Money, too, would certainly play its part there 
as elsewhere, and perhaps blood might be shed. 
Butf^any one who remembers the history of the 
Christian Church in the fifteenth century, and the 
synods which preceded the Council of Basle, must 
admit that such accompaniments of intrigue and 
corruption are no bar to a legal solution of re- 
ligious difficulties. It was_abpye.alL.else_the_-rival- 
ries of Popesand Anti-pop es tha t precipitated the 
Catholic Reformation, 3 



CHAPTER IV. 

A MOHAMMEDAN REFORMATION. 

It is With considerable doubt of my ability to do 
justice to so very difficult a subject that I now 
approach the most important point of all in this 
inquiry, namely, the question on which in reality 
every other depends : -^ Is there a possibility of 
/ anything like general reform for Islam in her poli- 
tical and moral life ? "/ 

It is obvious that, unless we can answer this in 
the affirmative, none of the changes I have been 
prefiguring will very much affect her ultimate 
fortunes-^either the solution of her legal deadlock 
with the Ottoman Caliphate, nor the transfer of 
her metropolis to a new centre, nor even the 
triumph of her arms, if such were possible, in 
Africa or India. These by themselves could, at 
best, only delay her decline.]? They might even 
precipitate her ruin. Islam, if she relies only on 
the sword, must in the end perish by it, for her 
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forces, vast as they are, arc without physical cohe- 
sion, being scattered widely over the surface of 
three continents and divided by insuperable acci- 
dents of seas and deserts ; and the enemy she 
would have to face is intelligent as well as strong, 
and would not let her rest. Already what is called 
the "Progress of the World" envelopes her with 
its ships and its commerce, and, above all, with its 
printed thought, which she is beginning to read. 
Nor is it likely in the future to affect her less. 
Every year as it goes by carries her farther from 
the possibility of isolation, and forces on her new 
acquaintances, not only her old foes, the Frank 
and Muscovite, but the German, the Chinaman, 
and the American, with all of whom she may have 
in turn to count. If she would not be strangled 
by these influences she must use other arms than 
those of the flesh, and^meet the intellectual in- 
vasion of her frontiers with a corresponding intelli- 
gence. Otherwise she has nothing to look forward 
to but a gradual decay, spiritual as well as political. 
Her law must become little by little a dead letter, 
her Caliphate an obsolete survival, and her creed 
a mere opinion. Islam as a living and controlling 
moral force in the world would then gradually 
cease. / 
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In expressing my conviction that Islam is not 
thus destined yet awhile to perish I believe that 
I am running counter to much high authority 
among my countrymen. I know that it is a re- 
"ceived opinion with those best qualified to instruct 
ithe public that Islam is in its constitution un- 
/ jsimenable to change, and by consequence to pro- 
gressive life, or even, in the face of hostile elements, 
;o prolonged life at all. Students of the Sheriat 
have not inaptly compared the Koranic law to 
a dead man's hand, rigid and cold, and only to 
be loosened when the hand itself shall have been 
cut away. It has been asserted that the first rule 
of Mohammedan thought has been that change 
was inadmissible, and development of religious 
practice, either to right or left of the narrow path 
of mediaeval scholasticism, absolutely precluded. 
I know this, and I know, too, that a vast array of 
learned Mohammedan opinion can be cited to 
prove this to be the case, and that very few of 
the modern Ulema of any school of divinity 
would venture openly to impugn its truth. Nor 
have I forgotten the repeated failure of attempts 
made in Turkey within the last fifty years to gain 
religious assent to the various legal innovations 
decreed by Sultan after Sultan in deference to 
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the will of Europe, nor the fate which has some- 
times overtaken tliose who were the advocates of 
change. I know, according to all rule written and 
spoken by the orthodox, that Islam cannot move, * 
and yet in spite of it I answer with some con- 
fidence in the fashion of Galileo, " E pur si muove." 
The fact is, Islam does move. A vast change 
has come upon Mohammedan thought since its 
last legal Mujtahed wrote his last legal opinion ; 
and-^hat was true of orthodox Islam fifty and 
even twenty years ago is no longer true now^) 
When_llrguhart, the first exponent of Moham- 
medanism to* Englishmen, began his writing, the 
Hanefite teaching of Constantinople had not begun 
to be questioned, and he was perfectly justified in 
citing it as the only rule recognized by the mass of 
the orthodox. ^No such thing as a liberal religious 
party then existed anywhere, and those who broke 
the law in the name of political reform were 
breakers of the law and nothing mor^ Every 
good man was their cnemy^ and if any spoke of 
liberty he was understood as meaning licence. It 
was not even conceived then that the Sheriat 
might be legally remodelled. Now, however, and 
especially within the last ten years, a large section 
of godly and legal-minded men have ranged them- 
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selves on the side of liberal opinion^ and<^serious 
attempts have been made to reconcile a desire of 
improvement with unabated loyalty to Islam. "' 

\K true liberal party has thus been formed, which 
includes in its ranks not merely political intriguers 
of the type familiar to Europe in Midhat Pasha, 
but men of sincere piety, who would introduce 
moral as well as political reforms into the practice 
of Mohammedans. These have it in their pro- 
gramme to make the practice of religion more 
austere while widening its basis, to free the in- 
telligence of believers from scholastic trammels, 

v.. - . ...— 

and at the' same time to enforce m6re strictly the 
higher moral law of the Koran,\^^hich has been 
so long and so strangely violated.'T In this tliey 
stand in close resemblance to the " Reformers " of 
Christianity ; and some of the circumstances which 
have given them birth are so analogous to those 
which Europe encountered in the fifteenth centuiy 
that it is impossible not to draw in one's own mind 
a parallel, leading to the conviction that Islam, too, 
will work out for itself a Reformation^^ 
^The two chief agents of religious reform in 
Europe were the misery of the poor and the 
general spread of knowledge//^ It is difficult at 
this distance of time to conceive how abject was 
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the general state of the European peasantry in the 
.days of Louis XI. of France and Frederick III. of 
Germany. The constant wars and almost as con-^ 
stant famines, the general, insecurity of the con- 
ditions of life, the dependence of a vast majority 
of the poor on capricious patrons, the hideous, 
growth of corruption and licentiousness in the 
ruling classes, and the impotence of the ruled to 
obtain justice, above all, the servile acquiescence 
of religion, which should have protected them, in 
the political illegalities daily witnessed — all these 
things, stirring the hearts of men, caused them to 
cry out against the existing order of Church disci- 
pline, and inclined them to Reform. On the other 
hand, as we all know, the invention of printing had 
caused men to read and the invention of the New 
World to travel. Moreover, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Ottoman Turks, then an irresistible power, 
were invading Europe, and a new element of con- 
tact with an outside world was created, and a new) 
fear. Christendom certainly at that time was in 
danger of political annihilation, or fancied itself to 
be so, and the apprehensions of devout persons in 
Central Europe were roused to a vivid conscious- 
ness of impending evil by the thought that this 
was perhaps another authorized scourge of God. 
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I will not strain the parallel further than it will 
bear, but I would suggest that causes somewhat 
analogous to these are now at work among the 
Mussulmans of the still independent states of 
Islam, and that they are operating somewhat in 
the same direction. \The Mussulman peasantry, 
especially of the Ottoman Empire, are miserable, 
and they know that they are so, and they look in 
vain to their religion to protect them, as in former 
days, against their rulers. They find that^U their 
world now is corrupt — that the law is broken daily 
by those who should enforce the law; that the 

\ illegalities of those who ruin them are constantly 
condoned by a conniving body of the Ulema ; that 

sfor all practical purposes of justice and mercy 
religion has abdicated its claim to direct and 
govern. They have learned, too, by their inter-j 
course with strangers, and in the towns by the 
newspapers which they now eagerly read, that this 
has not been always so, and that servitude's 
not the natural state of man or acquiescence in 
evil the true position of religion, and they see in 
all they suffer an outrage inflicted on the better 
law of Islam.y I was much struck by hearing 
the Egyptian peasantry last year attribute the 
lighter taxes they were then enjoying to the fact 
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that their new ruler was "a man who feared 
God." 

/At the same time the learned classes are shocked 
aim alarmed at the political decline of Islam ancC> 
the still greater dangers which stare her in the face, 
and thcy^ttribute them to the unchecked wicked- 
ness and corruption with which the long rule of 
Constantinople has pervaded every class of society 
even beyond its own territorial borders. They 
complain now that they have been led astray, and 
believe that the vengeance of Heaven will overtake 
them if they do not amend their ways. In all this, 
I say, Wjere is something of the spirit which once 
goaded Christians into an examination of the 
bases on which their belief rested, and of the 
true nature of the law which tolerated such great 
corruption/ 

^or must we suppose that any part of this dis- 
satisfaction is attributable as yet to a decay of 
faith^such as we now_witness-among ourselves. 
Islam as yet shows hardly a taint of infidelity. 
The Mussulman of the present day, whatever his 
rank in life, believes with as absolute a faith as did 
the Christian of the period just referred to. With 
the exception of here and there a false convert or, 
as a very rare case, an Europeanized infidel of the 
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modern type, there is no such thing as a Moham- 
medan sce ptic, that is to say, a Moslem who does 
not believe in the divine mission of Mohammed. 
He may neglect every duty of his profession, be 
guilty of every <?rime, have broken every law — he 
may be the worst and the most depraved of men — 
or, on the other hand, he may have adopted the 
language and to a certain extent the tone of 
thought of Europe, and, a thing far more rare, he 
may be even a scofTer and blasphemer ; — still I do 
not imagine that in his heart he any the less firmly 
believes that the Koran is the book of truth, or 
that at the day of judgment he shall be found with 
those who have escaped Jehannem through their 
professed acknowledgment of God and of His 
apostle. 

I have heard strange stories in corroboration of 
this from persons whom I could not doubt, and 
about persons whom all the world knew. Thus, 
one who was with Fuad Pasha, the most European 
of Ottoman diplomatists, in his last days at Nice, 
assures me that his whole time was spent in a 
recitation of the Koran, learning it by heart. 
Another, who was called the Voltaire of Islam, 
performed his prayers and prostrations with scru- 
pulous regularity whenever he found himself in 
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private ; and a third, equally notorious as a 
sceptic, died of religious mania. All, too, who 
have mingled much with Mussulmans, must have 
been struck with the profound resignation withil 
which even thoughtless and irreligious men bearf 
the ills of life, and the fortitude with which they 
usually meet their end — with the large proportion i 
that they see of men who habitually pray and fast,' 
and who on occasion, at great risk and sacrifice, 
make the pilgrimage, and with the general absence 
of profanity, and the fact that an avowal of religion 
is never proffered apologetically as with us, nor 
met in any society with derision. These things 
are, perhaps, not in themselves evidence of belief, 
for hypocrites have everywhere their reward, but 
the fact even of hypocrisy proves the general spirit 
to be one of avowed belief. 

The truly devout are doubtless rare, but where 
we find them it is evident that their belief pervades 
their lives in as strict a sense as it does devout 
persons among ourselves. It would probably be 
difficult to point out in Europe men who in the 
world — I do not speak of ecclesiastics or persons 
in religious orders — lead more transparently re- 
ligious lives than do the pious Moslems of the 
better class whom one may find in almost any 
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oriental town, or men who more closely follow the 
ideal which their creed sets before them. vTo 
doubt the sincerity and even, in a certain sense, 
the sanctity of such persons, would be to doubt 
all religio^ In any case it is notorious that the 
faith of Mecca is still the living belief of a vast 
number of the human race, the rule of their lives, 
and the explanation to them of their whole exist- 
ence, There is no sign as yet that it has ceased 
to be a living faith. 

Neither in considering its future is it easy for a 
candid English mind to escape the admission that, 
for all purposes of argument, the Mohammedan 
creed must be treated as no vain superstition but 
a true religion, true inasmuch as it is a form of the 
worship of that one true God in whom Europe, 
in spite of her modern reason, still believes. As 
such it is entitled to whatever credit we may give 
true religions of prolonged vitality ; and while 
admitting the eternal truth of Christianity for 
ourselves, we may be tempted to believe that in 
the Arabian mind, if in no other, Islam too will 
prove eternal. 

In its simplest form Islam was but an emphatic 
renewal of the immemorial creed of the Semites, 
and as long as a pure Semitic race is left in the 
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world, the revelation of Mecca may be expected to 
remain a necessary link in their tradition. No 
modern arguments of science are ever likeiy to 
affect the belief of Arabia that God has at sundry 
times and in sundry places spoken to man by the 
mouth of his prophets ; and among these prophets 
Mohammed will always be the most conspicuous 
because the most distinctly nationaCS Also^'the 
law of Islam — I am TTot speaking merely of the 
Sheriat as we now see it — will always remain their 
law because it is the codification of their custom,, 
and its political organization their political organ- 
ization because it is founded on a practice coeval 
with their history. 

Lastly, Semitic thought is a strong leaven which 
everywhere pervades the minds of nations, aliens 
though they be, who have once admitted it; and 
it will not easily be cast out. We have seen in 
Europe, even in England, a land never brought 
physically into contact with Arabia, Aow long 
Arabian thought, filtered as it was through France 
and Spain to our shores, has dominated our ideas. 
Chivalry, a notion purely Bedouin, is hardly yet 
extinct among us. Romance, the offspring of pre- 
Islamic Arabia, is still a common motive of our 
action, and our poets express it still, to the neglect 
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of classic models, in the rhymed verse of Yemen. 
The mass of our people still pray to the God of 
Abraham, and turn eastwards towards that land 
which is Arabia's half-sister, the Holy Land of the 
Jewsy^ 

^If then we, who are mere aliens, find it im- 
possible to escape this subtle influence, what must 
it be for those races wholly or half Arabian who 
have for centuries been impregnated with Islam, 
the quintessence of Arabian thought ? Who shall 
fix the term of its power, and say that it cannot 
renew itself and live ? " Send forth," says a famous 
English writer, who was also a famous English 
statesman, "a great thought, as you have done 
before, from Mount Sinai, from the villages of 
Galilee, from the deserts of Arabia, and you may 
again remodel all men's institutions, change their 
principles of action, and breathe a new spirit into 
th^ scope of their existence.' y' 

\ But I must not lose myself in generalities or 
forget that it is for practical Englishmen that I 
am writing. To be precise, I see two ways in 
which it is probable that Islam will attempt to 
renew her spiritual life, and two distinct lines of 
thought which according to external circumstances 
she may be expected to follow — the first a violent 
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and hardly a permanent one, the second the true 
solution of her destiny^-^ 

Among the popular beliefs of Islam — and it is 
one common to every sect, Shiite and Abadite, as 
well as Sunite — is this one, that in the latter days 
of the world, when the power of God's worshippers 
shall have grown weak and their faith corrupted, 
a leader shall arise who shall restore the fortunes 
of the true believers. He shall begin by purging 
the earth of injustice, fighting against oppressors 
wherever he shall find them, Mohammedan as well 
as Infidel, and he shall teach the people a perfect 
law which they shall have forgotten, and he shall 
reign over Islam in place of their Khalifeh, being 
called the M6hdy, or guide. To this some add 
that he will arise of a sudden in some distant 
corner of the earth, and that he will march towards (f^ 
Mecca, and that everywhere the blood of Moslems 
shall be shed like water, and that he shall enter 
Mecca when the streets shall run with blood. In 
support of this coming of the M6hdy many 
traditions exist which are held to be authentic by 
the Ulema. Thus it is related on the authority 
of Abdallah ibn Mcssaoud that he heard the 
Prophet say, "When there shall remain but one 
day of the days of the earth, God shall prolong 
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that day, and shall send forth from my house a 
man bearing my name and the name of my father 
(Mohammed ibn Abdallah), and he shall purify 
the earth from injustice and fill it with that which 
is right" The same was heard also by AH Ibn 
Abu Taleb, the Prophet's son-in-law, and by 
Hadhifat Ibn el Yaman, who relates that this 
prophecy was delivered by Mohammed one Friday 
at the Khotbah, or sermon, in Medina. Salman 
el Faris, another witness, declares that he after- 
wards approached the Prophet and stood before 
him and asked him, " From which of thy des- 
cendants, O Apostle of God, shall the M6hdy be ? " 
And the Prophet answered, stretching his hand 
towards his grandson Huseyn, "From this child 
shall he come." 

Besides this general belief, which, though not a 
positive dogma of their faith, is common to all 
Mussulmans, the Shiites, always prone to exagge- 
rate and embellish, maintain that the M6hdy's duty 
is not limited to teaching, guiding, and purifying 
the law, but also that he shall revenge the blood 
unjustly shed of the Imams ; and they cite in 
support of this a tradition of Ali ibn Abu Taleb, 
who thus addressed his son, Huseyn, the same who 
was afterwards martyred at Kerbela, " I swear to 
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thee, O my son," he said, " I swear by my soul, 
and by my offspring, and by Kerbela, and by its 
temple, that the day shall come in which our 
beards shall be dyed with blood. And I swear 
that afterwards God shall raise up a man, the 
M6hdy, who shall stand in our place, the lord of 
mankind. He it is who shall avenge us, nay, 
he shall avenge thy blood also, O Huseyn. 
Therefore have patience. For the blood of one 
man he shall shed the blood of a thousand ; and 
he will not spare them who have helped our 
enemies." 

The Shiites say also that this M6hdy will be no 
new personage, but that he lives already in the 
flesh, being no other than the twelfth and last 
of th^ir recognized Imams, who was born in the 
year 260 of the Hejira, and whose name was 
Mohammed ibn El Hassan, Abul Kasscm, El 
M6hdy, Lord of the Command and Lord of Time : 
and who, while yet a child, disappeared from the 
world, retaining nevertheless his authority. This 
M6hdy they expect when the Turkish rule is in 
decay. After accomplishing his vengeance and re- 
establishing justice he shall rule for an unde- 
termined period, when Jesus the Son of Mary 
also shall come, and the Apostle Mohammed, an 
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apparition which will announce the end of the 
world.^ 

It would seem, therefore, Exceedingly probable 
that out of the religious ferment which we now 
see agitating Africa some enthusiast will arise who 
will announce himself as this M6hdy, and head an 
active movement of reform. Already, indeed, two 
3uch personages have made their appearance, one 
in TripolijSof whom I heard much talk a year 
ago, and who is now said to be marching to join 
the defenders of Keruan ;^and a second quite 
recently in Soudan.> It is not difficult to imagine 
the kind of reformation such an inspired Guide 
would preach. Indeed his r61e is marked out for 
him in the prophecies just quoted. ^He would 
purge the earth of injustice with the sword, and, 
breaking with all authority but that of the Koran 
he would seek to renew a kingdom of heaven oh 
the model of Islam militant. It would be a repeti- 
tion, but on a grander scale, of the Wahhabite 

' A remarkable coincidence of prediction, Christian and Moham- 
medan, has been pointed out to me in Rohrbacher's History of the 
Church, published in 1845, where by an elaborate calculation based 
on the Old Testament prophecies he arrives at the conclusion that 
the Turkish Empire will fall in 1882, the date assigned it also by 
the Mohammedan prediction quoted in my last chapter — that is to 
say A.H. 1300. 
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movement of the eighteenth century, and, having 
a wider base of operations in the vast fanatical 
masses of North Africa, might achieve far more 
important result^ 

Even without pretending to the rank of an in- 
spired guide, it is certain that a man of zeal and 
character might in the present crisis^^asily per- 
suade the Malekite Arabs to reform tt^eir moral 
practice, if necessary to asceticism, by proving to 
them that they would thus regain their ascendancy 
in arms. On this basis a reformation would be 
easy ; but it would be analogous to that of the 
Hussites and Anabaptists in Europe, rather than 
of the true Church reformation which succeeded 
these, and would hardly be universal or per- 
manent^ 

I once heard a most distinguished Alem des- 
cribe the qualifications of one who should preach 
a reform of this kind : — "The man," said he, "who 
would persuade us to reform must come, in the 
first place, of a well-recognized family. He must 
be either a prince, or a Sherif, or an hereditary 
saint This would secure him from a first personal 
attack on the ground of seeming impiety. He 
must secondly be an Arab, gifted with the pure 
language of the Koran, for the Arabian Ulema 
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would not listen to a barbarian ; and he must 
possess commanding eloquence. A reformer must 
before all else be a preacher. Thirdly, he must be 
profoundly learned, that is to say, versed in all 
the subtleties of the law and in all that has been 
written in commentary on the Koran; and he 
must have a ready wit, so that in argument he 
may be able constantly to oppose authority with 
authority, quotation with quotation. Granted these 
three qualifications and courage and God's blessing, 
he may lead us where he will." 
^The chief obstacles, however, to a reformation of 
this sort would not be in the beginning, nor would 
they be wholly moral ones. The full programme 
of the M6hdy needs that he should conquer Mecca ; 
and the land road thither of an African reformer 
lies blocked by Egypt and the Suez Canalr^ So 
that, unless he should succeed in crossing the Red 
Sea through Abyssinia (an invasion which, by the 
way, would fulfil another ancient prophecy, which 
states that the " Companions of the Elephant," the 
Abyssinians, shall one day conquer Hejaz), he 
could not carry out his mission. ^Nor, except as 
an ally against the Turk, would a fanatical 
reformer now find much sympathy in Arabia 
proper. The Peninsular Arabs have had their 
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Puritan reformation already, and a strong reaction , 
has set in amongst them in favour of liberal 
thoughts They are in favour still of reform, but 
it is of another kind from that preached by Abd 
el Wahhab ; and it is doubtful whether a new 
militant Islam would find many adherents amongst 
them. 

The only strong advocate of such views at the 
present day among true Arabs in Arabia is the 
aged Sherif, Abd el Mutalleb, the Sultan's nominee, 
who indeed has spared no pains, since he was 
installed at Mecca, to fan the zeal of the North 
Africans. A Wahhabi in his youth, he is still a 
fierce Puritan ; and it is possible that, should he 
live long enough (he is said to be ninety years old), 
he may be able to produce a corresponding zeal 
in Arabia. But at present the mass of the Arabs 
in Hejaz, no less than in Nejd and Yemen, are 
occupied with more humane ideas. Abd el Mu- 
talleb's chief supporters in Mecca are not his own 
countrymen, but the Indian colony, descendants 
many of them of the Sepoy refugees who fled 
thither in 1857, and who have the reputation of 
being the most fanatical of all its residents. The 
true Arabs are in revolt against his authority. 

Again, it is^improbable that any enunciation of 
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Puritan reform would find support among the 
northern races of Asia, which are uniformly sunk 
in gross sensuality and superstition ; while Con- 
stantinople may be trusted to oppose all re- 
form whateverX Wahhabism, when it overspread 
Southern Asia, never gained a foothold further 
north than Syria,, and broke itself to pieces at 
last against the corrupt orthodoxy of Constanti-. 
nople. And so too it would happen now. Abd 
el Hamid, in spite of his zeal for Islam, would see 
in the preaching of a moral reform only a new 
heresy ; and, as we have seen, the M6hdy's mission 
is against all evil rule, the Sultan's and Caliph's 
not excepted. So that, unless Abd el Hamid 
places himself openly at the head of the warlike 
movement in Africa and so forestalls a rival, he is 
not likely long to give it his loyal support Already 
there are symptoms of his regarding events in Tunis 
with suspicion, and on the first announcement of an 
inspired reformer he would, I believe, not hesitate 
to pronounce against him. I understand the 
Turkish military reinforcements at Tripoli quite 
as much in the light of a precaution against 
Arab reform as against infidel France. 

Puritanism, then, on a militant basis, even if 
preached by the M6hdy himself, could hardly be 
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either general or lasting, and its best result would 
probably be, that after a transient burst of energy, 
which would rouse the thought of Islam and renew 
her spiritual life, a humaner spirit, as in Arabia 
would take its place, and lead to a more lasting, 
because a more rational, reform. 

/But it was not to such a Puritan reformation that 
I was pointing when I expressed my conviction that 
Islam would in the end work out her salvation, 
nor do I hold it necessary that she should find any 
such deus ex machind as an inspired guide to point 
her out her road. Her reformation is indeed 
already begun, and may be gradually carried to 
its full results, by no violent means, and in a pro- 
gressive, not a reactionary spirit. This only can 
be the true one, for it is a law of nations and of 
faiths, no less than of individuals, that they cannot 
really return upon their years, and that all bene- 
ficial changes for them must be to new conditions 
of life, not to old ones — to greater knowledge, not 
to less — to freedom of thought, not to its enslave- 
ment Nor is there anything in the true principles 
of Islam to make such progress an unnatural 
solution of her destiny .> 

^Mohammedanism in its institution, and for many 
centuries after its birth, was eminently a rational- 
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istic creed ; and it was through reason as well as 
faith that it first achieved its spiritual triumph^^ 
If we examine its bases its early history, we must 
indeed admit this. The Koran, which we are 
accustomed to speak of as the written code of 
Mohammedan law, is in reality no legal text-book 
by which Mussulmans live. At best it enunciates 
clearly certain religious truths, the unity of God, 
the doctrine of rewards and punishments in a future 
life, and the revelation of God*s claims on man. 
Psalms, many of them sublime, occupy the greater 
number of its chapters; promises of bliss to be- 
lievers and destruction to unbelievers come next; 
then the traditional history of revelation as it was 
current among the Semitic race ; and only in the 
later chapters, and then obscurely, anything which 
can properly be classed as law. Yet(*law is the 
essence of Islam, and was so from its earliest 
foundation as a social and religious polit}^ and 
it is evident that to it, and not to the Koran's 
dpgmatic theology, Islam owed its great and long 
career of triumph in the worl(i^ 

Now this law was not, like the Koran, brought 
down full-fledged from heaven. At first it was 
little more than a confirmation of the common 
custom of Arabia, supplemented indeed and cor- 
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rected by revelation^ but based upon existing 
rules of right and wrong. /When, however, Islam 
emerged from Arabia in the first decade of her 
existence, and embracing a foreign civilization 
found herself face to face with new conditions of 
life, mere custom ceased to be a sufficient guide ; 
and, the voice of direct revelation having ceased, 
the faithful were thrown upon their reason to 
direct them how they were to act. Revelation]' 
continued, nevertheless, to be the groundwork of| 
their reasoning^ and the teaching of their great 
leader the justification of each new development 
of law as the cases requiring it arose. The Koran 
was cited wherever it was possible to find a citation, 
and where these failed tradition was called in. The 
companions of the Prophet were in the first instance 
consulted, and their recollections of his sayings and 
doings quoted freely ; while afterwards, when these 
too were gone, the companions of the companions 
took their place, and became in their turn cited. 

Thus by a subtle process of comparison and 
reasoning, worked out through many generations, 
the Mohammedan law as we see it was gradually 
built up, until in the third century of Islam it was 
embodied by order of the Caliph into a written 
code. The Fakh ed Din and the Fakh esh Sheriat 
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of Abu Hanifeh, the doctor intrusted with this 
duty, was a first attempt to put into reasoned form 
the floating tradition of the faithful, and to make 
a digest of existing legal practice. He and his 
contemporaries examined into and put in order the 
accumulated wealth of authority on which the law 
rested, and, taking this and rejecting that saying 
of the Fathers of Islam, founded on them a school 
of teaching which has ever since been the basis of 
Mohammedan jurisprudence. 
/Abu Hanifeh's code, however, does not appear 
to have been intended, at the time it was drawn 
up, to be the absolute and final expression of all 
lawful practice for the faithful.\ It included a vast 
amount of tradition of which either no use was 
made by its compiler, or which stood in such con- 
tradiction with itself that a contrary interpretation 
of it to his could with equal logic be deduced. 
<2A.bu Hanifeh quoted and argued rather than de- 
termined ; and as long as the Arabian mind con- 
tinued to be supreme in Islam the process of 
reasoning development continued^ 

The Hanefite code was supplemented by later 
doctors, Malek, Esh Shafy, and Ibn Hanbal, and 
even by others whose teaching has been since 
repudiated, all in thes^vowed intention of suiting 
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the law still further to the progressive needs of the 
faithful, and all following the received process of 
selecting and interpreting and reasoning from 
tradition.'*^ These codes were, for the then existing 
conditions of life, admirable ; and even now, 
wherever those conditions have remained unaltered, 
are amply sufficient for the purposes of good 
government and the regulation of social conduct. 
They would, nevertheless, have been but halting 
places in the march of Mohammedan legislation, 
had the destinies of Islam remained permanently 
in the hands of its first founders. 
<lJnfortunately, about the eleventh century of our 
era, a new and unfortunate influence began to 
make itself felt in the counsels of the Arabian 
Ulema, which little by little gaining ground, suc- 
ceeded at last in stopping the flow of intellectual 
progress at the fountain head. The Tartak who 
then first makes his appearance in Mohammedan 
politics, though strong in arms, was slow to under- 
stand. He had no habit of thought, and, having 
embraced Islam, he saw no necessity for further 
argument concerning it. The language of the 
Koran and the traditions was a science sealed to 
him ; and the<reasoning intelligence of the Arab 
whose dominion he had invaded was a constant 
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reproof to hin& He dared not venture his bar- 
barian dignity in the war of wit which occupied 
the schools ; and ^so fortified his unintelligence 
behind a rampart of dogmatic faith.^ Impotent to 
develop law himself, he clutched blindly at that 
which he found written to his hand. The code 
of Abu Hanifeh seemed to him a perfect thing, 
and he made it the resting place of his legal reason. 
Then, as he gradually possessed himself of all 
authority, he declared further learning profane, and 
virtually closed the schools. His military triumphs \ 
in the sixteenth century sealed the intellectual fate 
of Islam, and from that day to our own no light 
of discussion has illumined Moslem thought, in 
any of the old centres of her intelligence. Reason, I 
the eye of her faith in early times, has been fast 
shut — by many, it has been argued, blind. 

It is only in the present generation, and in the 
face of those dangers and misfortunes to which 
Islam finds herself exposed, that recourse has once 
more been had to intellectual methods; and/^it 
is precisely in those regions of Islam where Arab 
thought is strongest that we now find the surest 
symptoms of returning mental life. Modern 
Arabia, wherever she has come in contact with 
what we call the civilization of the world, has 
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shown herself ready and able to look it in the 
face 5^ and she is now setting herself seriously to 
solve the problem of her own position and that 
of her creed towards it. 

In North Africa, indeed, civilization for the 
moment presents itself to her only as an enemy ; 
but where her intelligence has remained unclouded 
by the sense of political wrong she has proved 
herself /capable,- not only of understanding the 
better thought of Europe, but of sympathizing 
with it as akin to her own. Thus at Cairo, now 
that the influence of Constantinople has been 
partially removed, we find the Arabian Ulema 1 
rapidly assimilating to their own the higher prin- 1 
ciples of our European thought, and engrafting 
on their lax moral practice some of the better . 
features of our morality. It is at no sacrifice 
of imagined dignity, as with the Turks, that 
Egypt is seeking a legal means for universal 
religious toleration, or from any pressure but that 
of their own intelligence that her chief people 
are beginning to reform their domestic life, and 
even, in some instances, to adopt the practice 
of monogamy. The truth would seem to be that 
the same process is being effected to-day in their 
minds as was formerly the case with their an- 
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cestors. In the eighth century, the Arabs, brought 
into contact >^ith Greek philosophy, assimilated/ 
it by a natural process of their reasoning into the 
body of their own beliefs ; and now in the nine- 
teenth they are assimilating a foreign morality into 
their own system of morals. 

Cj^ot only in Egypt, — in Oman and Peninsular 
Arabia, generally there is a real feeling of cordiality 
between the Ajlohammedan and his Christian 
"guest'O The abolition of slavery in Zanzibar was 
a concession to European opinion at least as much 
as to European force ; and a moral sympathy is 
acknowledged between a Moslem and a Christian 
State which has its base in a common sense of 
right and justice. I have good reason to believe 
that,^ere the people of Yemen to effect their 
deliverance from Constantinople, the same humane 
feeling would be found to exist among them ; and 
I know that it exists in Nejd ; while even in Heja^, 
which is commonly looked upon as the hot-bed 
of religious intolerance^! found all that was truly 
Arabian in the population as truly liberal. Under 
the late Grand Sherif, Abd el Haniid's reputed 
victim, these ideas were rapidly gaining ground ; 
and had it not been for his untimely end, I have 
high authority for stating that the Mohammedan 
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Holy Land would now be open to European inter- 
course, and slavery, or at least the slave trade, be 
there abolished^ 

/There is, therefore, some reason to hope that, 
were Arabian thought once more supreme in 
Islam, its tendency would be in the direction of 
a wider and more liberal reading of the law, and 
that in time a true reconciliation might be effected 
with Christendom, perhaps with Christianity. The 
great difficultj^which, as things now stand, besets 
reform is this : the Shcriat, or written code of 
law,, still stands in orthodox Islam as an unim- 
peachable authority/ The law in itself is an ex- 
cellent law, and as such commends itself to the 
loyalty of honest and God-fearing men ; but on 
certain points it is irreconcilable with the modern 
needs of Islam, and it cannot legally be altered. 

When it was framed it was not suspected that 
Mohammedans would ever be subjects of a Chris- 
tian power, or that the Mohammedan State would 
ever need to accommodate itself to Christian de- 
mands in its internal policy. It contemplated, too, 
mainly a state of war, and it accepted slavery and 
concubinage as war's natural concomitants. It did 
not understand that some day Islam would have 
to live at peace with its neighbours, if it would 

M 
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live at all, or that the general moral sense of the 
world would be brought to bear upon it with such 
force that the higher instincts of Moslems them- 
selves should feel the necessity of restricting its 
old and rather barbarous licence as to marriage 
and divorce. Yet these things have come to pass, 
or are rapidly coming; and the best thinkers in 
Islam now admit that changes in the direction 
indicated must sooner or later be made. Only 
they insist that these should be legally effected, 
not forced on them by an overriding of the law. 

^ybat they want- is a legal authority to change. 
Now, no such authority exists, either in the 
Ottoman Sultan, or in the Sherif, or in any 
Sheykh el Islam, Mufti, or body of Ulema in the 
world. None of these dare seriously meddle with 
the law. There is not even one universally recog- 
nized tribunal to which all Moslems may refer 
their doubts about the law's proper reading, and 
have their disputes resolved. A fetwa, or opinion, 
is all that can be given, and it applies only to the 
land where it is issued The fetwa of this great 
Alem in one Moslem state may be reversed by 
the fetwa of another in that The Sheykh el 
Islam at Constantinople may be appealed against 
to the Mufti at Mecca or Cairo, or these again. 
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it may be, to Bokhara. None absolutely overrides 
the rest. Thus while I was at Jeddah there came 
a deputation of Mussulmans from Bengal, being 
on their way to Mecca to ask a fetwa on the dis- 
puted point whether believers were permitted or 
not to use European dress. A previous fetwa had 
been asked at Constantinople, but the deputation 
was dissatisfied, alleging that the Sheykh el Islam 
there could not be trusted and that they preferred 
the Meccan Mufti. Thus legal-minded Moslems^ 
who would see their way to improvement are con- 
stantly faced with a legal bar, the want of authority. 
As things stand there is no remedy for this. 

An opinion, however, seems now to be gaining 
ground among the learned, that a legal issue may 
one day be found in the restoration to the Call- 
phate of what is called by them the Saut el Hat, 
the living voice of Islam, which in its first period, 
and indeed till the destruction of the Abbaside 
dynasty by Holagu, belonged to the successors of 
the Prophet. It is certain that in the first four 
rjsigns of Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, and Ali, such 
a living power to legislate was accorded to the 
Caliphs ; and that on their own authority they 
modified at will the yet unwritten law. 

Thus it is related of Abu Bekr that in one 
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instance he set aside a law called the Mota, though 
based directly on some sentences of the Koran, 
declaring it not conformable to the better tradition \ 
and that Ali again reversed this ruling, which has,, 
nevertheless, been adhered to by the Sunites. 
Later, too, the Ommiad and Abbaside Caliphs 
exercised this right of legislation by deputy ; it 
was in their names that the Mujtaheddin, Abu 
Hanifeh and the rest, framed their first codes of 
law ; . and to the last the words of their mouth 
were listened to, as in some measure inspired 
utterances, by the faithful. 

lit was only when the sacred office passed from 
the sacred and legitimate House that this feeling 
of reverence ceased, and the living voice of the 
Caliph was disregarded in Islam. The Ottoman 
conqueror, when he took upon him the title of 
Emir el Mumenin, did not venture to claim 
for himself the power to teach, nor would 
Moslems have listened to any such pretension. 
The House of Othman w<is from the first sunk in 
degrading vices, and was too untaught to teachi 
The account given us by Bertrandon de la Broc- 
quifere in the fifteenth century of the court and 
habits of the "Grand Turk" is evidently no ex- 
aggeration ; and it is easy to conceive by the light 
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of it how impossible it must have been for the 
Arabian Ulema to connect the notion of inspira- 
tion in any way with such personages as the 
Sultans then were. As a fact the Saut el Hal* 
was not claimed by Selim, nor has it ever been 
accorded to his descendants. 

The want of some voice of authority is, never- 
theless, becoming daily more generally felt by 
orthodox Mohammedans ; and it seems to me 
certain that, in some shape or other, it will before 
long be restored to general recognition. Abd el 
Hamid, whose spiritual ambition I have described, 
has, quite recently, caused a legal statement of his 
Caliphal rights to be formally drawn up, and it 
includes this right of the Saut cl Hat ;^ and, though 
it is improbable that the faithful will, at the 
eleventh hour of its rule, invest the House of 
Othman with so sublime a prerogative, it is ex- 
tremely likely that,<^hen a more legitimate holder 
of the title shall have been found, he will be con- 
ceded all the rights of the sacred office^ Then the 
legal difficulty will at last be overcome. The dead 
hand of the law will be no longer dead, but will be 
inspired by a living voice and will. 

' This claim has been endorsed by Abd el Mutalleb, who i.s 
issuing a Resalat rayiyeh, or pastoral letter, this year to the pilgrims 
in support of Abd el Harold's Caliphate. 
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Since we are imagining many things we may 
imagine this one too, — that^ur Caliph of the 
Koreysh, chosen by the faithful and installed at 
Mecca, should invite the Ulema of every land to a 
council at the time of the pilgrimage, and there, 
appointing a new Mujtahed, should propound to 
them certain modifications of the Sheriat, as things 
necessary to the welfare of Islam, and deducible 
from tradition! No point of doctrine need in any 
way be touched, only the lawl^ The Fakh ed din 
would need hardly a modification. The Fakh esh 
Sheriat would, in certain chapters, have to be re- 
written. Who can doubt that an Omar or an 
Haroun, were they living at the present day, would 
authorize such changes, or that the faithful of their 
day would have accepted them as necessary and 
legitimate developments of Koranic teaching } 

It would be an interesting study to pursue this 
inquiry further, and to see how it might be worked 
out in detail. xThe crying necessity of civilized 
Islam is a legal modus vivendi with Europe, and 
/ such an adaptation of its law on points where 
Europe insists as shall suffice to stave ofiT conflict. 
It is evident that legal equality must now be 
accorded to Christians living under Mohammedan 
law, and that conformity, on the other hand, in 
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certain points to foreign law must be allowed to 
Moslems living under Christian rule^ 
sAgain, slavery must, by some means, be made y 
illegal ; and a stricter interpretation of the Koranic 
permission be put on marriage, concubinage, and 
divorce. That all these changes might be logically 
effected by a process of reasoning from the tra- 
ditions, and expanding or minimising the interpre- 
tation of the Koran, /no one need doubt who 
remembers what fetwas have already been given 
on these very points by some of the Azhar Ulema. 
At present these decisions are unsatisfactory to the 
faithful at large, because those issuing them have 
no recognized authority to strain the law, but with 
authority the same decisions would meet with 
general approval. At least such is the impression 
of modern Mohammedan opinion made on mc by 
my conversation with Mohammedans. It would 
be interesting to work out these points ; and I 
hope some day to have an opportunity of doing 
so, but for the present I have neither the time noq 
the knowledge sufficient for the purpose. I must 
be content with having suggested the method ; I 
cannot work out the details of a reformation. 

It may, however, give an idea of the kind of 
material in tradition which reformers are looking 
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for, if I quote a document which was being circu- 
lated last spring among the Ulema of the Azhar. 
It purports to be the text of the Prophet's first 
treaty with the Christians of Arabia, though I do 
not vouch for its authenticity, and runs as 
follows : — 

"Covenant of God's Apostle, Mohammed, with the 
Christian people, their monks and their bishops." — 
(a.d. 625.) 

"Mohammed, the Apostle of God, sent with a message 
of peace to all mankind, dictateth the words of this 
covenant that the cause of God may be a written docu- 
ment between him and the people of Christ. 

" He who keepeth this covenant, let him be called a 
true Moslem worthy of the religion of God, and he who 
departeth from it let him be called an enemy, be he king 
or subject, great or small 

"To this have I pledged myself: I will fence in their 
lands with my horsemen, and my footmen, and my 
allies, throughout the world; and I will care for their 
safety and the safety of their temples, their churches, 
their oratories, and their convents, and the places of 
their pilgrimage, wheresoever I shall find them, whether 
by the land or by the sea, in the east or in the west, on 
the mountain or in the plain, in the desert or in the city. 
There will I stand behind them that no harm shall reach 
them, and my followers shall keep them from evil. This 
is my covenant with them. I will exempt them in all 
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matters wherein the Moslems are exempt I command 
also that no one of their bishops^be expelled from his see, 
nor shall any Christian be forced from his religion, nor 
shall a monk be forced from his convent, nor a hermit 
from his cell. It is my will that none of their holy 
buildings be destroyed or taken from them for Mosques 
by my people or for their dwellings. Whosoever de- 
spiseth this command is guilty before God and despiseth 
the pledge of His Apostle. All monks and bishops, and 
the dependents of these, I declare exempt from tribute, 
except such as they shall of their free will bring. Nor 
shall Christian merchants, doing business by sea, or 
diving for pearls, or working in the mines for gold, or 
silver, or jewels, even the wealthy and the mighty, pay 
more than twelve drachmas of yearly tribute. This, for 
such Cliristian merchants as shall live in Arabia; but 
for travellers and strangers in the land, they are exempt 
Likewise such as have lands and gardens bearing fruit, 
and fields for com, shall pay no more than it is in their 
power to bring. 

" And the people to whom I have pledged my word 
shall not be required to fight for themselves. But the 
Moslems shall protect them, asking them neither for 
arms, nor rations, nor horses for the war, except sucli 
as each shall choose to bring. But if any shall bring 
money, or help the Moslems in war, it must be ac- 
knowledged them with thanks. 

'* And this is my command No Moslem shall molest 
a follower of Christ ; and if he dispute with him it shall 
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be with good manners. And if a Christian do any man 
\vrong it shall be a duty with Moslems to stay the avenger 
and make peace between them, paying the ransom if the 
wrong demand a ransom. And it is my wish that Chris- 
tians should not be disregarded by my followers, for I have 
pledged my word unto them before God that they shall 
be as Moslems in my sight, sharing and partaking of all 
things with the rest And in their marriages they shall 
not be troubled No Moslem shall say to a Christian, 
* Give me thy daughter,' nor take her unless he be willing. 
And if a Christian woman become a slave to a Moslem 
he shall be bound by this covenant to leave her her re- 
ligion, nor shall he compel her to disobey her religious 
chiefs. This is the command of God, and whosoever 
shall deny it and disobey God shall hold him for a liar. 

" Moreover it shall be a duty with my followers to re- 
pair the churches of the Christians, rendering them the 
service not as a debt, but for God's sake and for the 
keeping of the covenant, made to them by the Apostle 
of God. 

" No Christian shall be compelled to go forth in time 
of war as an envoy or spy against his people. 

"These are the privileges which Mohammed, the 
Apostle of God, hath granted to the followers of Christ 
In return he requested them to deal with him and with 
the Moslems as follows : — 

" 1. None of them in time of war shall give assistance, 
either openly or in secret, to the enemies of Islam. 

" 2. They shall not give asylum in their churches or in 
their houses to the enemies of Islam. 
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" 3. They shall not help them with arms, or rations, or 
horses, or men. 

"4. They shall not keep counsel with the declared 
enemies of Islam, nor receive them in their houses, nor 
deposit money with them. 

" 5. They shall grant to all Moslems seeking their 
hospitality entertainment for at least three days. But no 
Moslem shall require of them to make special cooking 
for him, and he shall eat of tlie common food with his 
host 

"6. If a Moslem seek asylum with a Christian, the 
Christian shall not refuse to shelter him, and shall not 
deliver him to his enemies. 

" What Christian soever shall refuse these my requests, 
he shall not partake of the privileges of this covenant 
which I have made with the bishops, monks, and the 
rest, the followers of Christ And I call God to witness 
with my followers and command them to keep faithful 
to this my precept, now and till the day of judgment 

" The above was written in the presence of the under- 
signed persons, dictated by the Apostle of God, and 
written down by Mawiyeh Ibn Abu Sofian, on Monday, 
at the end of the fourth month, of the fourth year, of the 
Hejira, in Medina, peace be upon its Lord. 

(Signed) "Abu Bekr Es Sadik. 

"Omar Ibn El Khoitub. 
"Othman Ibn Affan. 
"An Ibn Abu Taleb. 
And tliirty-one other signatures. 
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'' God be witness of what hath been said in this treaty. 
Praised be God the Lord of the Earth/ 

In conclusion, I would urge that ^hile it is to 
Mohammedans themselves that we must look to 
work out their ultimate regeneration according 
to the rules of their own law and conscience, 
Christendom can still do much to influence im- 
mediate results./ The day of religious hatred 
between Moslem and Christian as such is, I hope, 
nearly at an end ; and though political strife is 
unfortunately renewing the old quarrel in North 
Africa, there is no danger novv, of its becoming 
on Europe's part a • crusade. ^ Christendom has 
pretty well abandoned her hopeless task of con- 
verting Islam, as Islam has abandoned hers of 
conquering Europe; and it is surely time that 
moral sympathy should unite the two great bodies 
of men who believe in and worship the same God.^- 
i \ England, at least, may afford now to acknow- 
ledge Mohammedanism as something not to be 
merely combated and destroyed, but to be accepted 
/ Jby her and encouraged — accepted as a fact which 
for good or evil will exist in the world whether 
she will or no-::-encouraged because it has in it 
possibilities of good w l^j gh she ranp ot replace by 
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any creed or philosoph y of he r own. She can do 
much to help these possibilities, for they depend 
for the moment on her political action. There is 
a good cause and a bad in Islam as elsewhere in 
the world, and though hitherto England's physical 
help has been given all to evil, it has been through 
ignorance of the issues at stake^ and I am confi- 
dent that as she learns these, she will acknowledge\ 
the wrong she has unconsciously been doing, andl 
repair while there is yet time her error. 

In my next and concluding chapter I propose 
to sketch a policy towards Islam worthy of Eng- 
land's high sense of duty, and conformable to her 
true interests. 



/ 



CHAPTER V. 

* 

ENGLAND'S INTEREST IN ISLAM. 

Nothing now remains for me but to point the 
moral which these essays were designed to draw. 
It will have been observed that hitherto I have 
avoided as much as possible all allusion to the 
direct political action which Christendom is exer- 
cising, and must ever more and more exercise, 
upon the fortunes of Islam ; and in this I have 
been guided by two motives. I have wished, first, 
to give prominence to the fact thatun all great 
movements of the human intellect the force of 
progression or decay should be looked for mainly 
from within, not from withojit; and, secondly, to 
simplify my subject so as to render it more easily 
intelligible to the reading public. We have reached, 
however, the point now when it will be necessary 
to take different ground, and look at Islam no 
longer as regards her internal economy, but as she 
is being affected by the world at large. We must 
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inquire what influence the nnaterial pressure of 
Europe is likely to have on her in the Levant, and 
what in Africa and Central Asia ; and, above all, 
we must examine closely our own position towards 
her, and the course which duty and interest require 
us to pursue in regard to the vast Mussulman 
population of our Indian Empire. 

I take it the sentiment generally of Continental 
Ii^urope — I do not speak of England — towards 
Mohammedanism is still much what it has always 
been, namely, one of social hostility and political 
aggression. In spite of all the changes which 
have affected religious thought in Catholic Europe, 
and of the modern doctrine of tolerance in matters 
of opinion, none of the nations by which Islam is 
immediately confronted to the north and west have 
really changed anything of their policy towards 
her, since the days when they first resolved on the 
recovery of "Christian lands lost to the infidel." 
It is true that most of them no longer put forward 
religious zeal as the motive of their action, or the 
possession of the Holy Sepulchre as its immediate 
object ; but under the name of " civilization " their 
crusade is no less a continuous reality, and the 
direction of their efforts has not ceased to be the 
resumption by Europe of political control in the 



/ 
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whole of the provinces once forming the Roman 
Empire. The sentiment in its origin was a just 
one, and, though now become for the most part 
selfish with the various Christian states, who see in 
the advantage to Christendom only an advantage 
to themselves, it appeals to an ancient and re- 
spectable moral sanction which is in itself no in- 
considerable power. It is certain that the national 
conscience neither of France, nor Spain, nor Italy, 
nor Austria would repudiate an aggression, how- 
ever unprovoked, upon any of the still independent 
Mussulman states of the Mediterranean, and that 
the only judgment passed on such an act by public 
opinion would be one dependent on its failure or 
success. 

I Crhus in estimating the future of Islam as a 
political body, and in view of the disparity proved 
to exist at all points between modem Europe and 
its ancient rival in the matter of physical strength, 
' ve must be prepared to see the latter submit at no 
listant date to great territorial losses along the 
vhole line of its European frontier,/ Few, I think, 
to begin from the extreme west, will be inclined 
to doubt that, should the French . succeed in 
thoroughly crushing the Arab movement which 
they have provoked in Tunis, and which will in 
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all probability be extended next summer to 
Morocco and Tripoli, the beginning of the next 
century will see what is left of the Barbary Coast 
in their possession, or in that of Spain or Italy ; 
and the greater part of the cultivable lands fronting 
the Mediterranean occupied by their immigrants. 
What France has done or attempted to do in 
Algiers her two neighbours may possibly achieve 
with even more success in Morocco and western 
Tripoli, for the Spaniards and Italians are both 
eminently colonizing races, and the hill country of 
Barbary is little different in climate from their 
owii. Tripoli, on the break up of the Ottoman 
Empire, will certainly tempt Italian statesmen, and 
Spain has already a footing on the African coast 
in Tetuan, It is therefore conceivable that the 

<l3etter lands on the seaboard will receive a flood of 
such agriculturists;from either country as now seek 
their fortunes on the River Plate and elsewhere. 

f Should such be the case, the Mohammedan popu- 
lation may be ousted from their possession of the 
soil, and driven southwards, at least for a time, and 
a considerable decrease of the political strength 
of Islam be witnessed in that quarten^ I do not, 
however, conceive that Europe will ever obtain a 
sure colonial footing south of the Atlas, or that the 

N 
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Mussulmans of the Sahara will lose anything of 
their present religious character. At worst, Southern 
Morocco and Fezzan will always remain indepen- 
dent Mohammedan States, the nucleuses of re- 
ligious life in Barbary, and links between the 
Mussulmans of Northern ^nd Central Africa, while 
further east the growing influence of Egypt will 
make itself felt intellectually to the advantage of 
believers. It is, however, to Central Africa that 
Islam must in the future look for a centre of 
religious gravity westwards, ^^here, in the con- 
version of the negro race of the Tropics, already 
so rapidly proceeding, she has good prospect of 
compensation for all losses on the Mediterranean 
coast; and, screened by the Sahara and by a 
climate unsuited to European life, she may retain 
for centuries her political as well as her religious 
independence. The negro races will not only be 
Mohammedanised ; they will also be Arabised ; 
and a community of language and of custom will 
thus preserve for Soudan its connection with Mecca, 
and so with the general life of Islam/^ The losses, 
then, to Islani i^ Africa >vill be rather apparent 
than real, and may even in the end prove a source 
of new strength. 
Nor must we lose $ight of the possibility of a 
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French defeat. I believe that at no time during 
the past forty years has the military position 
of " our allies " been in a graver peril in their 
colony than now, or the resources of their antago- 
nists greater. It is a weakness of the French 
system in Africa that it has made no attempt 
to assimilate the native population ; and it is the 
strength of that population, in as far as it is Arab, 
that it does assimilate French thought to its own 
advantage. It is far from certain whether the 
conquest of Algiers may not some day have for 
its effect the renewal of Mohammedan political 
vitality in all the Barbary Coast. 

A more absolute and immediate loss must be 
anticipated in Europe and Western Asia. There 
it is pretty certain tha^n a very few years Otto- 
man rule will have ceased, and the Turkish-speak- 
ing lands composing the Empire been absorbeAby 
one or other of the powerful neighbours who have 
so long coveted their possession. Austria, in 
person or by deputy, may be expected by the end 
of the present century to have inherited the 
European, and Russia the Asiatic, provinces of 
Turkey proper, while the fate of Syria and Egypt 
will only have been averted, if averted it be, by 
the intervention of England. That a dissolution 
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of the Empire may and will be easily accomplished 
I have myself little doubt. The military power of 
Constantinople, though still considerable for the 
purposes of internal control, will hardly again 
venture to cope single-handed with any European 
State, nor is it in the least probable that the 
Sultan will receive further Christian support from 
without. The fall of Kars has laid Asia Minor 
open to the Russian arms, and the territorial 
cessions of San Stefano and Berlin have laid 
Roumelia open to the Austrian. On the first oc- 
casion of a quarrel with the Porte a simultaneous 
advance from both quarters would preclude the 
chance of even a serious struggle, and the sub- 
jugation of the Turkish-speaking races would be 
effected without more difficulty. 

The weakness of the Empire from a military 
point of view is, that it is dependent wholly on its 
command of the sea, a position which enables it 
to mass what troops it has rapidly on the points 
required, but which even a second-rate Mediter- 
ranean power could wrest from it. Its communi- 
cation cut by a naval blockade, the Empire would 
almost without further action be dissolved. What- 
ever loyalty the Sultan may have lately achieved 
outside his dominions^ there is not only no spirit 
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of national resistance in Asia Minor itself, but the 
provinces, even the most Mussulman, would hail an 
invading army as a welcome deliverer from him. 
Left to themselves they would abandon without 
compunction the Sultan's cause, and the next war 
of an European state with Turkey will not only be 
her last, but it will in all likelihood hardly be 
fought out by her. 

Ni)r dp I conceive that- the fall oLllie. Ottoman 
Empire and- the annexation - of-its-JTurkislu pro- 
vinces— would-be a.jnere poUt4€ai4os&.-o£Lso_miich 
territory to Islam. I t wou ld involve moral con- 
sequences far greater . than Ihis.for the. whole 
Mussulman. world^^^NjMthj^W Asia. I have 

the authority of the most enlightened of modern 
Asiatic statesmen in support of my opinion that it 
\vouId be the certain deathblow of Mohammedan- 
ism as a permanent religious faith in all the lands 
west of the Caspian, and that even among the 
Tartar races of the far East, the Sunite Mussulmans 
of Siberia and the Khanates, and as far as the 
Great Wall of China, it would be a shock from 
which Sunism in its present shape would with 
difficulty recover. What has hitherto supported 
the religious constancy of orthodox believers in 
those lands, formerly Ottoman, which have become 
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subject to Russia, has been throughout the con- 
sciousness that there was still upon the Russian 
border a great militant body of men of their own 
faith, ruled by its acknowledged spiritual head. 

The centre of their religious pride has been 
Constantinople, where the Sultan and Caliph has 
sat enthroned upon the Bosphorus, commanding 
the two worlds of Europe and Asia, and securing 
to them communication with the holy places of 
their devotion and the living body of true be- 
lievers. Their self-respect has been maintained by 
this feeling, and with it fidelity to their traditions. 
Moreover, the school of St. Sophia has been a 
fountain-head of religious knowledge, the university 
at which the Ulema of Kazan and Tifii3 and 
Astrachan have received their spiritual education ; 
while at all times religious personages from Con- 
stantinople have travelled among them, keeping 
alive the recollection of their lost allegiance. On 
this basis their faith has retained what it has of 
loyalty in spite of the political Russianising they 
have undergone ; but with their political centre 
destroyed, they would be as sheep without a 
shepherd, scattered in little groups here and there 
among a growing Christian population, and shut 
out from the fold of their belief. 
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Constantinople is the assembling place of pil-^ 
grimagc for all Mohammedans west of the Ural 
Mountains, who reach it by the Black Sea, and 
could never be replaced to them by any new centre 
further south among the Arab races, with whom 
they have little sympathy or direct religious con- 
nection. A Caliph at Mecca or in Egypt could do 
little for them, and the Turkish-speaking Sunites 
would have no university open to them nearer 
than Bokhara. In this respect they would find 
themselves in a far worse position than the Moors, 
however universally these may become subject to 
Europe, and their religious disintegration would 
be a mere question of time. I believe, therefore, 
that Islam...must be prepared for a loss, not only 
of political power in Europe and in_ Western Asia, 
but. also of the Mohammedan- population in the 
Ottoman lands absorbed by Russia. It will be a 
strange revenge of history if the Ottoman Turks, 
whom Europe has for so many centuries held to 
be the symbolic figure of Mohammedanism, shall 
one day cease to be Mohammedan. Yet it is a 
revenge our children or our grandchildren may 
well live to see. 

How far eastward the full results of this religious 
disintegration may extend, it is perhaps fanciful to 
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speculate. The north-western provinces of Persia, 
which are inhabited by Mussulmans of mixed race 
speaking the Turkish language and largely inter- 
fused with Christian Armenians, would, I am in- 
clined to think, follow the destiny of the West, and 
ultimately accept Christianity as a dominant re- 
ligion. But, . east'-of the' Caspian, Sunite Islam, 
though severely shaken, may-yet-hopeTb survive 
and hold its ground for centuries. 

The present policy of Russia, whatever it may 
be in Europe, is far from hostile to Mohammedan- 
ismjn^ilentrahAsia. As a religion it is even pro- 
tected there, and it is encouraged by the Govern- 
ment in it? missionary labours among the idolatrous 
tribes of the Steppes, and among the Buddhists, 
who are largely accepting its doctrines in the 
extreme East. Hitherto there has been no 
Christian colonization in the direction of the 
Khanates, nor is there any indigenous form of 
Christianity. Moreover, Central Asia, though con- 
nected by ties of sympathy with Constantinople, 
has never been politically or even religiously de- 
pendent on it It has a university of its own in 
Bokhara, a seat of learning still renowned through- 
out Asia, and it is thither and not to St. Sophia 
that the Sunite Mussulmans east of the Caspian 
proceed for their degrees. 
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Mohammedaiiisniy therefore, in Eastern Asia is 
not exposed to such immediate danger as in the 
West. Bokhara may lose its political independence, 
but there is no probability for many generations 
to come of its being Christianized as Constanti- 
nople certainly must be, and it may_ even on the 
fall of the latter become the chief centre of Sunite 
orthodoxy of the existing Hanefite type, remaining 
so perhaps long after the rest of Islam shall have 
abandoned Hanefism. It is obvious, however, that 
cut off geographically as tlie Khanates are from the 

• 

general life of Islam, Bokhara can but vaguely 
represent the present religious power of Constanti- 
nople, and will be powerless to influence the 
general flow of Mohammedan thought. Its in- 
fluence could be exerted only through India, and 
would be supported by no political prestige. So 
that it is far more likely in the future to follow than 
to lead opinion. Otherwise isolation is its only 
fate. 

The future of Shiite. Mohammedanism in Persia 
proper is a still more doubtful problem. Exposed 
like the restof Central Asia to Russian conquest, 
the Persian monarchy cannot without a speedy and 
complete revolution of its internal condition ialLto 
succumb politically. The true Irdni, however. 
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have an unique position in Mohammedan Asia 
which may save them from complete absorption. 
Unlike ^ay^Mohammedan- race except the Arabian, 
t hey are distin cfly^natlonal.^ The Turk, conqueror 
though he has always been, repudiates -still the 
nanifii-o£~Turk, calling himself, simply a Moslem, 
and sojikewise dQ...thaless distinguished races he . 
has subjected. But the Persian does not do this* 
He is before all things Ir^ni, and to the extent 
that he has made for himself a Mohammedanism 
of his own. He boasts of a history and a literature 
older far than Islam, and has not consented to 
forget it as a thing belonging only to " tlie Age of 
Ignorance." He runs, therefore, little risk of being 
either Russianised or Christianised by conquest; 
and being of an intellectual fibre superior to that 
of the Russians, and, as far as the mass of the 
population is concerned, being physically as well 
gifted, it may be supposed that he will sui*vivc, if 
he cannot avert, his political subjugation. 

There is at the present moment, I am informed, 
a last desperate effort making at Teheran for the 
re-organization of the Empire on a liberal basis of 
government, and though it would be folly to count 
much on its success, it may conceivably succeed. 
Mohammedanism would not there, as at Constanti- 
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nople, be found a barrier to reform, for Persian 
Shiism is an eminently elastic creed, and on the 
contrary may, it is thought, be made„the instru- 
ment of a social reformation ; only, as I have said, 
it would be folly, to count on its success ; and there 
are certain moral defects in Persian character which 
do not encourage lookers-on. Shiite Mohamme- 
danism, however, whether Persia be absorbed or 
not by Russia, is of little importance in a general 
review of Islam's future, and may safely be dis- 
missed as not directly relevant to the main question 
before us. 

Admitting, then, the probability, nay, the cer- 
tainty, of considerable political and territorial 
losses northwards, caused by the violent pressure 
of a hostile Europe, let us see what yet remains to 
Islam as her certain heritage, and how the changes 
foreshadowed may affect her general life. I cannot 
myself find any cause of despair for Mussulmans in 
the prospect of a curtailment of their religious area 
in the directions indicated, or any certain reason of 
exultation for their enemies in the thought that 
with the fall of Constantinople Islam, too, will have 
fallen. On the contrar)^^! sec in the coming de- 
struction of the Ottoman supremacy, and in the 
exclusion of the northern races, even at the cost of 
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their religious support, from the counsels of the 
faithful, an element of hop^ in the future far out- 
weighing the immediate chagrin which may be 
caused by loss of sovereignty or loss of population. 
<nrhe Mohammedan population which the fall of 
Constantinople would conceivably cut off from the 
main body could not at most number more than 
some twenty millions/and when we remember that 
this is no more than a tithe of the whole Mussul- 
man census, and that the proportion is a constantly 
decreasing one, it will be evident that there is little 
ground for looking^ at the loss as one necessarily 
fatal to religioii^ The northern races still give 
to Mohammedanism an appearance of physical 
strength ; but it is an appearance only, and it is 
.given at the cost of its intellectual vigour. The 
political success of the Turks has for centuries 
thrown Islam off its moral equilibrium, and their 
disappearance from its supreme counsels will give 
weight to races more worthy of representing reli- 
gious interests. Constantinople will be replaced 
by Cairo or Mecca, and the Tartar by the Arab — 
an exchange which, intellectually considered, no 
/ lover of Islam need deplore^ 

One great result the fall_of Constantinople cer- 
tainly will have, which I believe will be a beneficial 
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one. It will give .to_ Mohammedanism -a -more 
distinctly religious character than it has for many 
centuries possessed, and by forcing; belieyers to\ 
depend upon spiritual instead of temporal arms \ 
Avill restore to them, more than . any political 
victories could do, their lost moraLJife. Even 
independently of considerations of race as between 
Turk and Arab, I believe that theJEaU^-oLihe^Mus- 
sulman Empire, as a great temporal, dominion, 
would .^ relieve Islam of -a burden of -sovereignty 
which she, is.no. longer able, in the face of the 






modern world to support. yShe would escape the 
stigma of political depravity now clinging to her, 
and her aims would be simplified and intensified. 
I have already stated my opinion that it is to 
Arabia that Mussulmans must in the future look 
for a centre of their religious .system, and a return 
of their Caliphate to Mecca will signify more than 
a mere political change. It is obvious that ejripirc 
^vil^-be there impossible in the sense given to it at 
Constantinople, and that the display of armies and 
the mundane glory of vast palaces and crowds of 
slaves will be altogether out of place. 

The .Caliph, of the future, in whatever city he 
may fix his abode, will_be_chiefly-a spiritual.and. 
nQt__aJtemporal kin^and will be limited in the 
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exercise of his authority by few conditions of the 
existing material kind. . He will be spared the 
burden of despotic government, the odium of 
tax-gathering and conscription over unwilling 
populations, the constant struggle to maintain 
his authority in arms, and the as constant intrigue 
against rival Mohammedan princesy^ It is probable 
that /all these would readily acknowledge tlie 
nominal sovereignty of a Caliph who could not 
pretend to coerce them physically and that the 
spiritual allegiance of orthodox /oelievers every- 
where would accrue to him as other Mohammedan 
sovereignty relaxed its hold. Thus the dream of 
what is called Fan-islam i sm m ay_yet .be_ fulfilled, 
though in another form from that in which it is 
now presented to the faithful by Abd el Hamid 
and the Ulema of Constantinople. 

That Islam in this spiritual form may achieve 
more notable triumphs than by arms in Eastern 
and. Southern Asia we may well believe, and even 
that it may establish itself one day as the prevail- 
ing religion of the Continent. Its moral advance 
within recent times in the Malay Archipelago, in 
China, in Tartary, and in India, encourages the 
supposition that under alien rule Mohammedanism 
will be able to hold its own, and more than own. 
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against all rivals, and that in the decay, jofjud- 
dhism it, and not Christianity, will be the form 
undfer which God will eventually be worshipped in 
the Tropics. Its progress among the Malays 
under Dutch rule is certainly an astonishing pheno- 
menon, and, taken in connection with a hardly less 
remarkable progress in Equatorial Africa, may 
well console those Mussulmans who see in the loss 
of their temporal dominions northwards signs of 
the decay of Islam. Could sur.h a-reformatipn as 
was suggested in my last chapter fceindeed effected, 
the vigour of conversion would doubtless be 
redoubled, independently of any condition of 
political prosperity in the ancient scats of Moham- 
medan dominion. Ijdo. not, therefore, see in terri- 
torial losses a sign of Islam's ruin as a moral and 
intellectual force in the world. 

It is time, however, to consider the special part 
destined to be played by England in the drama of 
the Mussulman future. England, if I understand 
her history rightly, stands towards Islam in a 
position quite apart from that of the rest of the / 
European States. These I have described as con- 
tinuing a tradition of aggression inherited from 
the Crusades, and from the bitter wars waged 
by the Latin and Greek Empires against the 
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growing power of the Ottoman Turks. In the 
latter England took no part, her religious schism 
having already separated her from the general 
interests of Catholic Europe, while she had with- 
drawn from the former in the still honourable 
stage of the adventure, and consequently remained 
with no humiliating memories to avenge. She 
came, therefore, into her modern relations with 
Mohammedans unprejudiced ' against them, and 
/ I able to treat their religious and political opinions 
in a humane and liberal spirit, seeking of them 
practical advantages of trade rather than conquest. 
Nor has the special nature of her position towards 
them been unappreciated by Mohammedans. 

In spite of the deceptions on some points of 
late years, and recent vacillations of policy to- 
wards them, the still independent nations of Islam 
aefi in England something different from the rest 
of Christe ndom, something not in its nature hostile 
to them, or regardless of their rights and interests. 
They know at least that they have nothing to 
dread^from Englishmen on the score of religious 
intolerance, and there is even a tendency with 
some of them to exaggerate the sympathy dis- 
played towards them by supposing a community 
of beliefs on certain points considered by them 
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essential. Thus the idea is common . among.the 
ignorant in many Mussulman countries thaLJthe^ 
English are Muivaludden^ or Uiijtarians, in con- 
tradistinction to the rest of Christians, who are 
condemned as Mtisherrakin^ or Polytheists ; and 
the Turkish alliance is explained by them on this 
supposition, supplemented in the case of the Turks 
themselves with the idea that. England is itself a 
part of Islam, and so its natural ally.^ These arc 
of course but ideas of the vulgar. Yet they re- 
present a fact which is not without importance, 
namely, that England's is accepted-by Mussulmans 
as a friendly not a hostile influence, and that her 
protection is sought without that suspicion which 
is attached to the friendly offices of other powers. 
Even in India, where Englishmen have supplanted 
the Mussulmans as a ruling race, the sentiment 
towards British rule is not, as far as I can learn, 
and compared with that of other sections of the 
Indian community, a hostile one. 

The Mussulmans of Delhi and the Punjab would 
no doubt desire a resumption by themselves of 
practical authority in the country where they were 

' The Arabs believe that the Beni Ghassan, the Christian Bedouin 
tribe which opposed the Caliph Omar, migrated to Great Britain 
on the Mohammedsui conquest of Syria. 

O 
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till lately masters ; but they are conscious that 
they are not strong enough now to effect this, and 
their feeling towards English rule is certainly less 
bitter than towards the Hindoos, their former 
subjects, now their rivals. Were they in any way 
specially protected in their religious interests by 
the Indian Government, they would, I am con- 
fident, make not only contented but actively loyal 
subjects. 

As things stand, therefore, it would seem natural 
that, in the general disruption which will follow 
\^he fall of Constantinople, it is to England the 
various nations of Islam should look mainly for 
direction in their political difficulties. The place 
of adviser and protector, indeed, seems pointed 
out for her. With the disappearance of the Otto- 
man Sultan there will be no longer any great 
Mussulman sovereignty in the world, and the 
Mohammedan population of India, already the 
wealthiest and most numerous, will then assume 
its full importance in the counsels of believers. It 
will also assuredly be expected of the English 
> Crown that it should then justify its assumption of 
v^ the old Mohammedan title of the Moguls, by 
making itself in some sort the political head of 
Islamy^ Her Majesty will be left its most powerful 
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sovereign, arid it will be open to her advisers, if 
they be so minded, to exercise paramount influence 
on all its affairs. I do not say that they will be 
so minded, but they will have the power and the 
opportunity to a degree never yet presented to 
any Christian Government of-directing the tone of 
thought of Mussulmans throughout the world, and 
of utilizing the greatest religious force in Asia for • 
the purposes of humanity and progress. I am my- 
self profoundly convinced that^n England's ac- 
ceptance or 'refusal of this mission the future of 
her dominion in India will mainly depend, and 
with it the whole solution of the problem she has 
set to herself of civilizing Southern Asia. / 

Let us see what our actual relations with Mo- 
hammedanism are, and what is the value of its 
goodwill to us in Asia. And first as to India. I 
find in Hunter's Gazetteer, our latest authority, the 
following figures : — 

Mussulman Census of India. 

Bengal 19,553.831 

Assam 1,104,601 

North-West Provinces . . 4,189,348 

Ajmere 47>3io 

Oudh 1,197,724 

Pnnjab- 9.337i685 

Carried forward • 35,430,499 



\ 
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Brought forward . . 351436,499 

Central Provinces .... 233,247 

Berar ...... I54i95i 

Mysore 208,991 

Coorg ...... 11,304 

British Burmah .... 99tS46 

Madras 11857,857 

Bombay 2,870,450 

ToUl . . 40,867,145 

These are large figures taken merely as they 
stand, but in point of fact they represent far more 
than is apparent. To understand them at their 
full value it must be remembered — First, that the 
Mussulman population is a largely increasing one, 
not only in actual numbers, but in its proportion to 
the other races and sects of the Peninsula, a fact 
which I believe the census returns of 188 1, when 
published, will amply prove. Secondly, that its 
geographical distribution coincides pretty closely 
with that of the political life and energy of the 
country. The Punjab and the North- West Pro- 
vinces alone contain an aggregate of thirteen 
million Mussulmans.. Thirdly, that it is homo- 
geneous to a degree shown by no other Indian 
community. Though less numerous by two-thirds 
than the whole Hindoo population, it is far mor^ 
so than any coherent section of that population^ 
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and is tlius the largest body of opinion in the 
Empire. Fourthly, it is also the most generally 
enlightened. It is the only section of the com- 
munity which knows its own history and preserves 
the tradition of its lost political importance ; and if 
it has held itself aloof hitherto from competition 
with other races for the public service, it has been 
through pride rather than inability. What Mussul- 
mans there are who have entered the service of 
Government have been men of distinguished capa- 
city. And lastly, it is no isolated body, but 
remains in close communication with the mass of 
its fellow-believers throughout the world. The 
Mohammedan population of India is, therefore, an 
exceptional as well as a large one. 
\Our second interest in Mohammedanism lies in 
Egypt. Here, standing at the threshold of our 
commerce with the EasQ we find another large 
community almost wholly Mussulnian, for whose 
well-being we are already to a certain extent 
pledged, and in whose political future we perceive 
our own to be involved. A hostile Egypt we / 
rightly hold to be an impossibility for our position ; 
and^eligious antagonism at Cairo, even if con- 
trolled by military occupation, would be to us a 
constant menace. Nor must it be supposed that 
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Egypt, like the Barbary coast, will, into whose 
hands soever it falls, change its religious aspect; 
The population of the Delta is too industrious, too 
sober, and content with too little, to fear compe- 
tition as agriculturists with either Italians, Greeks, 
or Maltese; and the conditions of life under a 
torrid sun will always protect Egypt from becom- 
ing an European colony. "^GThe towns may, indeed, 
be overrun by foreigners, but the heart of the 
country will remain unchangecv and, like India, 
will refuse to remodel itself on any foreign system 
of civilization. Mohammedanism, therefore, will 
maintain itself in Egypt intact, and its good-will 
will remain our necessity. ^^ 

A third interest lies in^sjatic T"lkey. This 
we have guaranteed by treaty against foreign 
invasion; and though our pledge is nominally to 
the Sultan, not to the people of the Empire, and 
though that pledge is contingent upon an impossi- 
bility, administrative reform, and is therefore not 
strictly binding, it is impossible to escape the ad- 

' Since this was written astonishing evidence of political vitality 
has been given to Europe by £gyi)t, and there is now, I trust, little 
doubt that she will be left to work out her salvation in her own way. 
The phenomenon opens too large a vista to the imagination to be 
treated of in a note, but the Author would invite attention to it as a 
fact worthy of more consideration than all his arguments. 
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mission that we have a moral obligation towards 
the Mussulmans of Asia Minor and SyriaT^Hbw 
far we may be disposed or able to fulfil it remains 
to be seen. I do. not myself anticipate any further 
intervention on the part of England in defence of 
the Turkish-speaking, lands. These, from their 
geographical position, lie outside our effective mih*- 
tary control, and, dishonourable as a retreat fr6m 
our engagements will be to us, it may be a 
necessity. 

It lis difficult to understand how an English arm y 
could effectively protect_either Asia Minor o r 
Mesopotamia from Russian invasion. The occu- 
pation of Kars has given Russia the command of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and with them of 
Armenia, Kurdistan and Irak, so that our protect 
tion could hardly be extended beyond the sea-coast 
of Asia Minor and the Persian Gulf. No such 
inability, however, applies to Syria. There, if we 
willt we certainly can carry out our engagements. 
A mere strip of seaboard, backed by the desert, and 
attackable only from the north on a narrow frontier 
of some hundred miles, Syria is easily defensible by 
a nation holding the sea. It is probable that 
a railway run from the Gulf of Scanderun to the 
Euphrates, and supported by a single important 
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fortress, would be sufficient to eflfect its military 
security at least for many years ; and Syria might 
thus have given to it a chance of self-government, 
and some compensation for misfortunes in which 
we have had no inconsiderable share. But thisjs 
an interest of honour rather than of political neces- 

^^ — "^v ^ — - — ^ ^- 

s|tyJo[£5gIaQd ; and he must possess a sanguine 
mind who, in the present temper of Englishmen, 
would count greatly on such motives as likely to 
determine the action of their Government. If, how- 
ever, it should be otherwise, it is evident that the 
success of such a protectorate would depend prin- 
cipally upon the Mohammedan element in Syria, 
which so greatly preponderates over any other. 
^-K fourth interest, also a moral one, but con- 
nected with an accepted fact of English policy, 
is the attempted abolition of the African slave 
trader> Now, though it is unquestionable that 
Mohammedanism permits, and has hitherto en- 
couraged, slavery as a natural condition of human 
society, it is no less true thats^without the co- 
operation of the various Mussulman princes of the 
African and Arabian coasts its abolition cannot be 
effected/' Short of the occupation by European 
garrisons of all the villages of the Red Sea, and 
from Gardafui southwards to Mozambique, or, on 
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the other hand, of the subjection of all independent 
Moslem communities in Arabia and elsewhere, a 
real end, or even a real check, cannot be put on 
the traffic except through the co-operation of Mus- 
sulmans themselves. The necessity has, indeed, 
been completely recognized in the numerous trea- 
ties and arrangements made with the Sultans of 
Turkey, Zanzibar, and Oman, and with the Viceroy 
of Egypt ; and, though I am far from stating that 
these arrangements are wholly voluntary on the 
part of any of the princes, yet their good-will alone 
can make the prevention efficient. An excellent 
proof of this is to be found in the case of the 
Turkish Government, which, since its quarrel with 
the English, has given full license to the traffic in 
the Red Sea, which ho means at the disposal of 
the latter can in any measure check. 

At no modern period has a larger number of 
slaves been imported into Hejaz and Yemen than 
during the last eighteen months, and until friendly 
relations with the Porte, or whatever Mussulman 
authority succeeds the Porte in those provinces, are 
restored, slave-trading will continue. /I do not 
myself entirely sympathize with anti-slave-trade 
ideas as applied to Mohammedan lands, knowing 
as I do how tolerable and even advantageous the 
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y social condition of the negroes is in them. But 
still I wish to see slavery discontinueo) and I 
believe that a firm, but friendly attitude towards 
Mussulmans will have completely extinguished it 
in another two generations. A rupture with them 
can only prolong and aggravate its existence, 
^astly, we may perhaps find a prospective in- 
terest for England in the probability of a Caffre 
conversion to Mohammedanism at no very remote 
period^ and the extension of Islam to her borders 
in South Africa^^ It is of course premature to be 
alarmed at this, as it is a contingency which can 
hardly happen in the lifetime of any now living ; 
but Mohammedanism is not a creed which a hun- 
dred or two hundred years will see extinguished 
in Africa or Asia, and already it has passed con- 
siderably south of the Equator. Cape Colony at 
this day numbers some fifteen thousand Mussul- 
mans. 

It would seem, then, o n all these grounds diffi- 
cult for England to ally herself, in dealing with 
I^?Di-. with what may be called the Crusading 
States of Europe. Her position is absolutely dis- 
tinct from that of any of them, and her interests find 
no parallel among Christian nations, except perhaps 
the Dutch. For good as for evil, she has admitted 
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a vast body of Mohammedans into her social com- 
munity, and contracted engagements from which 
she can hardly recede towards others among them, 
so that it is impossible she should really work 
in active antagonism to them. As Christians, 
Englishmen may regret this; but as practical 
men, they would surely be wise to recognize the 
fact, and to accept the duties it entails. Nor can 
these be discharged BylL mere policy of inaction. 

<:^England should be prepared to do more than assert 
a general doctrine of tolerance and equality for all 
religions in respect of this one. Mohamm edanism 
is not merely an opinion;_a certain political or- 
ganization is a condition of its existence, and a 
certain geographical latitude ; and, moreover, it is 
a force which cannot remain neutral/-which will 
be either a friend or a foe. \To do nothing for 
Mussulmans in the next ten years will be to take 
cause against them.J^ The circumstances of their 

- case do not admit of indifference, and they are 
approaching a crisis in which they will, on two 
point s at least, reguircLvigorous-political-protec- 
tion._Their_ Caliphate in some form of temporal 
sovereig nty, though perhaps not of empire,_ will 
have to be ma intained; ^ndjshort of securing this 
to them, and__their freejLccess as pilgrims to Mecca, 
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jt will be idle to pretend to Mussulmans that we 
are protecting their interests, o r doi ng any part of 
our soyerdgQ.-duty-.tQwards them. It can hardly 
be argued that the Indian doctrine of religious 
equality will suffer from doing political justice to- 
Mohammedans. 

On the downfall, therefore, of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, whenever that event shall occur, the rbU of 
England in regard to Islam seems plainly marked 
out. The Caliphat e — no longer an empire, but 
still an independent sovereignty — must be taken 
ynder B ritish protection, and publicly guaranteed 
its political existence, undisturbed by further ag- 
gression from Europe. On the Bosphorus no such 
guarantee can now be reasonably given, because 
there it lies in a position militarily indefensible. 
England is a naval power, and the seat of the- 
"Caliphate must be one secured from all attack by 
land. It will then be for Mohammedans, and espe- 
cially for the Mohammedans of India, to decide 
upon the new metropolis of their faith, the condi- 
tions of their choice lying within the narrow limits 
of their still independent lands. If Syria be still 
free, that metropolis |may be Damascus ; if Irak, 
Bagdad; or it may be in Egypt, or Arabia, or 
Central Asia. 
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It is manifest, however, that/as far as British 
protection against Europe is concerned, the further 
it is removed from Christendom the better, and 
the more easily accessible by sea/ I have already 
given it as my opinion that the move, when made 
will be one southwards, and ultimately to Arabia. 
But it may well happen that its first- stage, will be 
no further than Cairo. The Caliphate reached 
Constantinople through Egypt, and may return by 
the same road, and there are ceitain_quite recent 
sj^ptoms which seem .lo. point .in .thcLdirection of 
such a course being the one taken. The events 
of the last year in Egypt are significant. For the 
first time in its modern history a strong national 
party has arisen oil the Nile7and'has found full 
support from the Azhar Ulema, who are now the 
most powerful Body of religious opinion in Islam. 
They are politically hostile to the Sultan, and 
though they have no design as yet of repudiating 
his Caliphal title, they are unlikely to be faithful 
to his broken fortunes, and on the downfall of 
Constantinople will doubtless proclaim a Caliph 
of their own. The family of Mohammed Ali, if 
popular, may then hope for their suffrages, or it 
may be some seyyid, or sherif, of the legitimate 
house of Koreysh. In any case, a Caliphate at Caira 
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is a possibility which we must contemplate; and 
one which, under the political direction and sole 
guarantee of England, but enjoying full sovereignty 
there, might be a solution of the difficulty accept- 
able; to Mohs^mmedans, and not unfavourable to 
English interests. It seems to me, however, that 
it w^ld be but a make-shift arrangement, not a 
permanent settlement, and this from the complexity 
of foreign interests in Egypt, which would keep 
the ft! ohammedan pontiff there under restraints 
irksometa the religious sense of Mussulmans. It 
would be in fact but the prelude to that final 
return to Arabia which Arabian thought, if no 
other, destines for the Caliphate. The Sherif of 
Mecca would hardly tolerate any further subjection 
to an Emir el Mumenin shorn of his chief attri- 
butes of power, and unable, it might be, any 
longer to enforce his authority. Sooner or later 
the Caliphate, in some form or another, would re- 
turn to its original seat, and find there its final 
resting-place. 

Established at Mecca, our duty of protecting 
the head of the Mussulman religion would be com- 
paratively a simple one. Hejaz for all military 
purposes is inaccessible by land for Europeans ; 
and Mecca, were it necessary at any time to giye 
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the Caliph a garrison of Mussulman troops, is 
within a night's march of the coast In Arabia 
no Christian rights need vindication, nor could any 
European power put in a claim of interference. 
Yemen, the only province capable of attracting 
European speculation, would, I know, gladly accept 
an English protectorate, such as has be^n already 
given with such good results to Oman ; and other 
points of the Arabian shore might equally be 
declared inviolable<^ Arabia, in fact, might be de- 
clared the natural appanage of the Caliphate, the 
Stati Pontificali of the supreme head of the 
Mussulman religion. In its internal organization 
we should have no cause to interfere ; nor would 
its protection from without involve us in any 
outIayb> 

It has already been shown how favourable an 
action an Arabian Caliphate may be expected to 
exercise on the progressive thought of Islam. 
That it could not be a hostile power to England 
is equally certain. Whether or not the Caliph 
reside at Mecca, the Grand Sherifate must always 
there exist and the pilgrimage be continued ; and 
we may hope the latter may then be principally 
under English auspices. The regulation of the 
Haj is, indeed, an immediate necessary part of our 
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duty and condition of our influence in the Mussul- 
man world ; and it ia one we should be grossly in 
error to neglect. It will have been seen by the 
table given in the first chapter that nearly the 
whole pilgrimage to Arabia is now made by sea, 
and that the largest number of pilgrims sent 
there by any nation comes from British territory, 
^ith the protectorate, therefore, in the future of 
Egypt, and, let us hope, of Syria, England would 
^ be in the position of exercising a paramount in- 
fluence on the commercial fortune of the Holy 
Cities?? 

The revenue of Hejaz derived from the Haj is 
computed at three millions sterling, a figure proved 
by the yearly excess of imports over exports in 
her seaports, for she produces nothing, and the 
patronage of half, or perhaps two-thirds, of this 
greatj;evenue. "5 ouIJ~make England's a position 
t here quite unassa ilable. An interdiction of the 
Haj, or the threat of such for a single year, would 
act upon every purse among the Hejazi and neu- 
tralize the hostility of the most recalcitrant of 
resident caliphs or sherifs; while a systematic 
development of the pilgrims^ge as a Government 

y undertaking) with the construction of a railway 

""" . " —■ •— —- .— *■-...,_ 

from Jeddah to Mecca, and the establishment of 
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thoroughly well-ordered lines of s teame rs from the 
principal Mohammedan ports, all matters which 
w^uld amply repay their cost, would every year 
add. a. new prestige to English influence. This ^ 
might be still further enhanced by the very simple 
measure of collecting and transmitting oflicially 
the revenue of the Wakaf property, entailed on the 
sherifs, in India. This is said to amount to half a 
million sterling, and might, as in Turkey, take the 
form of a government subsidy. At present it is 
collected privately, and reaches the sherifs reduced, 
as I have been told, by two-thirds in the process of 
collection, so that the mere assumption of this per- 
fectly legitimate duty by the Indian authorities 
would put a large sum into the hands of those in 
office at Mecca, and a proportionate degree of 
power into the hands of its collectors. This, indeed, 
would be no more than is being already done by 
our Government for the Shia Shrines of Kerbela 
and Meshed Ali, with results entirely beneficial to 
English popularity and influence. 

With regard to the pilgrimage, I will venture to 
quote the opinion of one of the most distinguished 
and loyal Mohammedans in India, who has lately 
been advocating the claims of his co-religionists 
on the Indian Government for protection in this 
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and other matters. Speaking of Sultan Abd el 
Hamid's Pan-'islamic schemes, which he asserts 
have not as yet found much favour in India, he 
continues, " I may, however, add that by far the 
most formidab le means which can be adopted^Jbr_^ 
g.rop agating such ideas, or for rousing a desire for 
Islamic union, would be the distribution of 
pamphlets to the pilgrims at Mecca. The annual 
Haj at Mecca draws the more religious from all 
parts of India, and the Hajjis on their return are 
treated with exceptional respect and visited by 
their friends and neighbours, who naturally inquire . 
about the latest news and doctrines propounded in 
the Holy Cities ; so that for the dissemination of 
their views the most effective way would b& for the 
propagandists to bring the Hajjis under their in- 
fluence. I call it ^^//W, because the influence of 
what the Hajjis say goes to the remotest villages of 
the Mofussil." He then advocates as a counter- 
acting influence the undertaking by Government 
of the transport of the Haj to Jeddah, and the 
appointment of an agent, a native of India, to look 
after their interests while in the Holy Land. " By 
making," he concludes, " the arrangements I have 
suggested, the English Government will gain, not 
only the good-will of the whole Mohammedan 
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population of India, but they will also inspire the 
ilajjis with the wholesome feeling that they owe 
allegiance to, and can claim protection from, an 
empire other than that to which the people of 
Arabia are subject (the Turkish). 

" The proposed help would stand in very favour- 
able contrast to the sufferings which the pilgrims 
undergo from maladministration at Mecca and in 
their journey to Medina. Moreover, practically 
the assistance rendered by the Government would 
be the most effective way^ of resisting such influ- 
ences as the propagandists might bring to bear 
upon the Hajjis with a view to animate them with 
hostility to the British supremacy in India. ... I 
believe if the Indian Government only wished to 
make some such arrangement it would pay its own 
way. I am absolutely certain that it would have a 
disproportionately beneficial effect on the political 
feelings of the Mohammedans towards British 
rule." 

Such, or some such, is the line of action which 
England, looking merely to her own interests, may, 
it is hoped, pursue in the next century, and begin 
in this.<CHer Asiatic interests she must recognize 
to be peace and security in Mussulman India, 

good-will in Egypt, and the healthy growth of the 

p 2 
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humaner thought of Islam everywhere ; and these 
she can only secure by occupying the position 
marked out for her by Providence of leading the 
Mohanimedan world in its advance towards better 

• 

things^ The mission is a high one, and well 
worthy of her acceptance, and the means at her 
disposal are fully sufficient for its discharge. Nor 
will her refusal, if she refuse, be without grave and 
immediate danger. The Mohammedan world is 
roused as it has never been in its history to a sense 
of its political and moral dangers, and is looking 
round on all sides for a leader of whatsoever name 
or nation to espouse its cause. We can hardly 
doubt that^e position of directing so vast a force, 
if abandoned by England, will be claimed by some 
more resolute neighbour^ 

(The British Empire in Asia is cause of envy to 
the world at large, and its prosperity has many 
enemies, who will certainly make the distress of 
Islam an engine in their hands against it Neg- 
lected by the power which they hold bound to 
protect their interest, the Mussulmans of India 
will certainly become its bitterest enemi^s^and 
though they may not immediately be able to give 
effect to their hostility, the day of embarrassment 
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for US can hardly fail to come, and with it their 
opportunity. ^At best the enmity of Islam will 
make the dream of reconciling the Indian popula- 
tions to our rule for ever an impossibility. Leaders 
they will look for elsewher^-in Russia, maybe, in 
Germany, or even France, jealous of our interests 
in Egypt — ^not leaders such as we might have 
been for their good, but for our evil, and in pur- 
suance of their own designs. The Caliphate is a 
weapon forgedjFor any jiand — ^for Russia's at Bag- 
dad, for France's at Damascus, or for Holland's 
(call it one day Germany's) in our stead at Mecca. 
Protected by any of these nations the Caliphate 
might make our position intolerable in Indidf^Uing 
up for us the measure of Mussulman bitterness, of 
which we already are having a foretaste in the 
Pan-islamic intrigues at Constantinople, 
^^ut enough of this line of reasoning, which 
after all is selfish and unworthy. The main 
point is, that England should fulfil the trust she 
has accepted of developing, not destroying, the 
existing elements of good in Asia. She cannot 
destroy Islam, nor dissolve her own connection 
with her. Therefore, in God's name, let her take 
Islam by the hand and encourage her boldly in 
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the path of virtue. This is the only worthy course) 
and the oi^ly wise one, wiser and worthier, I venture 
to assert, than a whole century of crusade. 

In conclusion, I would say to Mohammedans 
that if I have drawn a gloomy picture of their im- 
mediate political fortunes, it is not that I despair 
even of these. Their day of empire in the world 
seems over, but their day of self-rule may well 
dawn again, though under changed conditions 
from any we now witness. ^^ foresee for them the 
spiritual inheritance of Africa and Southern Asia, 
and as the intelligence of the races they convert 
shall have risen to the level of their present rulers, 
and Europe, weary of her work, shall have aban- 
doned the task of Asiatic and African government, 
the temporal inheritance top? How long this shall 
be delayed we know not. Their prophet has 
foretold that Islam shall not outlive two thousand 
years before the Mohdy shall come, and the 
thirteen hundredth is just commencing; nor do 
I believe their deliverance will be so very long 
delayed. /A " man of justice " may yet restore^^ 
their fortunes ; but it will hardly be by present 
violence or by wading to Mecca through seas of 
blood ; and when the end of their humiliation^ 
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shall have come, it may be found that his true 
mission has commenced already, and that the 
battle he was to fight has been long waging in 
the hearts of those who have striven to reform 
their ways and purify their law, rather than lament 
their broken power and the corrupt vanities of 
their temporal empire. ^ 



THE END. 
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HUTTON, Arthur, M.A.—The Anglican Ministry : Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Pre£9u:e 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, 141. 

HUTTON, Rev. C, J^.— Unconscious Testimony-; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

IM THURN, Evtrard ^.— Among the Indians of British 
Guiana. Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the 
Interior of British Guiana. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 
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JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, Tl—The Architect's I^gal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

JENKINS, Rev, R. C„ Jf.W.— The Privilege of Peler, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 
8vo, $s, 6d, 

JERVIS, Rev, W. Hen/ey.—The GaUlcan Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
DemySvo, iSs, 

JOEL, Z.— A ConsulVi Manual and Shipowner's and Ship-- 
master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Constdar and 
Notarial Acts. DemySvo, I2j. 

JOHNSTONE, C, R, Jlf..^.— Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the Histoiy of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo, 7/. 6d, 

JOLLY, William, KR.S,E., ^Z^.— The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch ^Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Second Edition. . Large 
crown 8vo, with etched portrait, gs, 

JONES, C, W.— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, dr. 

JOYCE, P, W,, LL,D,, ^/f.— Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6^. 

JOYNES, J. Z.— The Adventures of a Tourist In Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown Svo, 2j. 6</. 

KAUFMANN, Rev, M,, i?.^.— Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7j. td, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, y. 

KAY^ Joseph.'^Ytee Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $s, 

KEMPIS, Thomas it.-^Ot the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Libnmr Edition, 6s, ; or vellum, 7/. 6ii, The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2x. 6d, The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth limp, IS, ; cloth boards, red edges, is, 6d, The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, is, 

*«* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT9 C, — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblataft De Summl Pontlficls L^onis XIIL As- 
sumptione £pigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 15J. 
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KETTLElVELLi Reo. X— Thomas a Kempls and the Brothers 
of Common Xdf e. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 
30f. 

KIDDf Joseph^ M.D.^The X^arwa of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. * Crown 8yo, 6s, 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M.V,--rhe Perfect 'Way in Diet A 
Treatise advocating a Retnm to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 21. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A,—lMi%srs and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Thirteenth Cabbet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 12/. 

*^* Also a New and Condensed Edition, in one volume. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Also a new and condensed 
Edition in one volume, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6/. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7/. 6d, 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 21. 6(i, 

KNOX, Alexander ^.— The Ncnr Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 

LANDON Joseph,— ^cliOoX Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LAURIE, S, S,—The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 7^ 6ii, 

LEE, Rev, F, G,, D,C,Z.^The Other World ; or. Glimpses of the 
Supernatural, 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15/. 

Letters from a Toung Emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

LEWIS, Edward Dillm,^A. Draft Code of Criminal La^Bir and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 2Ij. 

LILLIE, Arthur, Af.R.A.S.-— The Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 188 1. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LINDSA Y, W, Lauder, M.D.-^Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 321. 

Vol. I. — Mind in Health. VoL II. — ^Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, fTflZf^r.— The Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

LONSDALE, Margaret,— ^\A\fiit Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twentyrfiah Edition. Crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

LOWDER, Chefrlet,-^K Biography. By the Author of «< St. Teresa." 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 31. 6d^ 
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LYTTON9 Edward Buiwer^ Lord.^lMef Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, The Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
lUttstrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 

[Vols. I. and II. just ready. 

MACHIAVELLI^ A^f<y/).^Dl8Courses on the First Decade of 
Titus Llvlus, Translated from the Italian by NiNiAN Hill 
Thomson, M.A. Large erowxi 8vo, \2s. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, (is^ 

MACKENZIE^ Alexander.-^'HjOiVi India Is Grovemed. Being an 
Account of England's Work in India. Small crown Svo, 2x. 

MACNAUGHT^ Reo, ^^it.— Goena Domini ; An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Sul^equent 
History. Demy Svo, 141. 

MACWALTER^ Rev. G. S.-^Ufe of Antonls Rosmlnl Serbatl 
(Founder of the Institute of Giarity). 2 vols. Demy Svo. 

[VoL I. now ready, price 12s. 

MAGNUS, Affv.— About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown Svo, 6f. 

MAIR, R. S., M.D., E.R.C.S.E.'-The Medical Guide for AngIo-« 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to. Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of H^th. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, limp cloth, 31. 6d. 

MALDEN, Henry Ei/iof.—VlennA, 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
1 2th, 16S3, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Chules 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown Svo, 4/. 6d, 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the SixteenUi Centwy. "Vl^th 
Biographical Sketches. Crown Svo^ cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 

MARKHAM, Capi. Alhert Hastings, R.H.-^The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narmtive of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the Mjam 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy Svo, i6s. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or. Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

MARTTNEAU, (?Wfni^.— Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown Svo, y. 6d, 

MAUDSLEY, H., M.D.^-Bo&j and IVIU. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. Svo, I2X. 
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McGRATJI, Tenna.—'BicixxxeA from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. 

MEREDITH^ ^.^.—Theotokos, the Bxaxnple for Woman. 
Dedicated, by pennission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Demison. 32010, limp cloth, is. 6d. 

MILLER, Edward.'^Tha History and Doctrines of Irvinglsin ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church, a vols. large 
post 8vo^ 25X. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Laige crown 8vo, 
7/. 6d, 

MINCHIN, J. a— Bulgaria since the "W^ar : Notes of a Tour in 
the Antumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo, 3x. 6</. 

AflTFORD, Bertram.— ThxovLBfkk the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With five niustxations. Demy 8vo, 141: 

MIVARTt Si. (nftfr^.— Nature and Thought : An Introdaction to a 
Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo, lOf. 6d. 

MOCKLER^ E.—K Grammar of the Baloochee language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Araluc 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev. fV. Nassau, JIf.W.— History of the Church 
of England frozn 1660. Laige crown 8vo, 7/. 6^. 

MORELL, % iP.—Kudid Slmplifled In Method and I^anguage. 
Bemg a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French "VTorks, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Idinister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2x. 6d. 

MORSE, E. S., /^/>.~First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
ninstntions. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MURPHY, ^n NuJMas.— The Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy8vo, i8x. 

NELSON, J. H., M.A.—A. Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hlndii Law. Demy 8vo, gr. 

NEWMAN, /. ff., 2>.2>.~Characteristics from the "BVrlUngs 
of. Bemg Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Authors Dcxsonal ApprovaL Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, or. 

^,* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mourned for framing, can 

be had, 2/. 6d. 

NEWMAN, Francis WUHam.—^asaY3 on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
doUi limp, 2x. 

New Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2/. 6J, 
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NICHOLSON^ Edward Byron.-^TYie Gospel according to the 
Hebre'BTS. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated widi a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it Demy 8vo, gs, 6d, 

A Ne'w Goxnxnentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthevr. DemySvo, i2x. 

///COLS, Arthur, KG,S., Z^.^.Cr.^.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Karth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

//OPS, Afarianni.'-Claas I^essons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d. 

Notes on St. Paul's Kpistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorized Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

• 

Nuces : Exercises on tub Syntax of the Public School Iatin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vO| each is, 
♦#♦ The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3x. 

OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S—M^iahele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

OGLE, W., M,D., /^.^.C.P.— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, \2s, 6d, 

Oken Lorenz, Life of. By Alexander Ecker. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken*s Correspondence, and Portrait of 
the Professor. From the German by Alfred Tulk. Crown 
8vo, 6t. 

(fMEARA, UTa/Mem.— 'Frederic Ozanaxn, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick, Small 
crown 8vo, 5/. 

OSBORNE, Rev, W, --4.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown 8vo, ^, 

OTTLEY, /I, Bi€kersteth,'-i:iie Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

Our Public Schools— £ton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6/. 

OWEN, F. AT.— John Keats : a Study. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

OWEN, Rev, Robert, j9.Z>.— Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
8vo, i8x. 

c 
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OXENHAM, Riv. F. ITutcMi^e.—'WhaX is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting I>unishxnent. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

OXONIENSES. — Roznaniszn, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's ''Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome." Crown 8vo, ^x. 6</. 

PAl^MER, th$ hie Wiffiatn.—JX oles of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. CA&DiNAt 
NswMAN, with portrait. Crown Svo, 8>. 6d, 

^archni^nt XAhTaxj, Choicely Printe4 on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, df. ; vellum, 7/. 6J, each volume. 

Knglish Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

JPoems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. With minature frontis- 
pieces by W. B. Richmond. 

ppe^ch Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by Gsorgb Saints- 
bury. With a minature frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. Q. Glindoni. 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin 
DoBSON, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

3elect Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnbtt. 

The Christian Tear. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. A^eble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R. A 

Shakspere's Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Bighteenth Century Kssays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DOBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Kdgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

Shakspere's Sonnets^ Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

Knglish Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, AR.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas X Kempii. A' 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper^ from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 
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Parchment XAhTSir^—eontinued. 

Tennyson's The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne, 

Poems: Selected from Percy Bysshb SheLlby. Dedicated to 
Lad^ Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson*^ "In Memorlam." With a Miniature Portrait 
in taU'fortt by Le Rat, after a Photograph by tlie late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

PAHSLOE, Joseph.— Out Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descnptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

PAUL^ C, Kegan, — Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

PAULt AUxander.-^lxoTl Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, ^r. bd, 

PEARSON, Rev. 5*.— Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PENRICE, Maj. %, E,A,^A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text 4to, 21/. 

PESCffEZ, Dr. Oscar,— -The Races of Man and their Geo-« 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, 9^. 

PETERS, F, /T.— The Nlcomachean £thlcs of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

PHIPSON, -ff.— The Animal Lore of Shakspeare's Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, 9J« 

PIDGEONf D,^Am Engineer's HoUdav ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, o** to kP* New and Cheaper Edition. Lirge 
ciown 8vo, fs, td, 

PRICE, Prof, Bonatny, — Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo, fix. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 5^. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Sfencb. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
terill, D.D.| and Rev, T. WhITELAW, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
I voL, ly. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The-^-cMfmued, 

Kxodxis. By the Rev. Canon Rawunson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. 
Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjokns. Third Edition. 

2 V0l8.» iSx. 

JL.evltlcua« By the Rev. Prebendary Mbyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
I1L.B., and Rev. McChbynb Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15X. 

Kumbers. By the Rev. R* Wxntbrbotham, LL.B.; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnib, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
dttction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 15/. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Albxandbr, D.D» With 

Homilies by Rev. C. Clbmancb, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 

Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davibs, M.A. Third 
edition. I5x. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridgb, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. £. Db 
PRBSSENSi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adenby, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12s, 6d, 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. MuiR, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adenby, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth Edition. lof. 6d, 

1 SamueL By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dalb, Sixth Edidon. 15J. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. Db Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fourth Edition. i$s, 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Ksther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, i4L.B.,M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackbnnal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
ExELL. Sixth Edition, i vol., 12/. M 

Jeremiah. By the Rev. J. K. Cheyne, M.A. ; with Homilies 
by the Rev. W. F. Adenby, M.A., Rev. A. F. MuiR, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B*A., Rev. J. Waitb, B.A*i tnd Rev. D, 
Young, B.A. Vol. I., 15s. 
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Pulpit Gomxnentaryy The. (New Testament Series.) • 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D.» Dean of Lich- 
field ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M. A.i Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. MuiR, and Rev. R. Green. % vols. 
Third Edition. 2ix. 

PUSEY, />/*.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

QUILTER, /Ttfrrv,— "The Academy," 1872-1882. 

RADCLIFFE, Frank R. K— The New Polltlcus. Small crown 8vo, 

2X. 6f/. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, ix. 6</. 

RENDELL, J. ^.—Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. WithPlanofFunchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 

REYNOlhSt Rev. J. ^.— The Supernatural In Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14X. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition.' 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RIBO r. Prof. 7%.— Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. likrge crown 8vo, 9X. 

ROBERTSON, Thi laU Rev. F. IV., M.A.^Ufe and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7x. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. I2x. 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, $s, 6d. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3x. 6d. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
ZS'6d. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5x. 

L.ectures and Addresses, with other Literary Renudns. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, y. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's *'In Memorlam." 
(Dedicated hf Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2X. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Epiiraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2x. 6d. 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
%* A Portrait of the kte Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2x. 6d* 
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Rosmini Serbati (Life of). By G. Stuart MacWalter. 2 vols. 
8va [Vol, I. now ready, 12s, 

H09mini*s Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fiflh Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saegio SulP origine delU idee, 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Vols. I. and 11. now ready, i6x. each. 

Rosminl's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davjpson, Demy Bvo, 16^. 

RULE, Martin^ Af. A, -^The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
. ; ^rphbishop Of Canterbury and X^imate of the 
Brltains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2IJ. 

SAL VA T0RMnhduk$l4tdmg.'-l^'siVLi^i2^^ the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, lOf. 6</, 

SAMUEL, Sydn^ //.—Jewish Life in the Cast. Small crown 
8vo, 3x. Otf. 

« 

SA Yd* ^^* Archibald Henry.^lnXtoAyxciion to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 25^. 

Scidntiflc Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy 8vo, lor. 6d, 

SCOONES, W. Baptiste.— -'Four Centuries of English Letters s 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

SBILLITO, Rev, ^i^x^^.—'Womanhood ; its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privil^es. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

SHIPLEY, Rev. Orby, il/.i^.— Principles of the Faith in Rela- 
tion to Sin. Topics for Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses dehvered during a Retreat of Three Days to 
Persons living in the World. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Chanter at the St. 
Tohannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
TuARAU, from the German "Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx.'' Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4r. dd, 

SMITH, Edward, MM*, LL.B., /^.^P.-S".— Tubercular Consump-* 
tion in its Karly and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

SPEDDING, ^m^/.— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, X2X. 6<f. 

Svenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macanlav. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Vbnablbs, Q.C. a vols. 
Demy 8vo, x8f. 
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STAFFER^ /'tf«/.— Shakspeare and Classical Antlq[Ultyi 
Greek and Latid Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, 12s, 

STEVENSOI^t Rev* W, /:— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship. — II. For Family and Private Worship.^— III. 
For Chddren. 
%* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from &/. to 6j. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished oh application 
to the Publishers. 

STEVENSON^ Robert Louis.-^^TvSLveiis with a Donkey In the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Cnuie. Small crown 
8vo, 21. 6d, 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8vo, 2s,6d, 

Vlrglnlbus Puerlsque, and other Papers. Crown 8v6, 6x. 

Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 6d, 

STRECJCER- fV/SL/CEArUS.—OTganic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Green A way, F.I.C. Demy Svo, 21^. 

SULLY, James, M,A, — ^Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, 141. 

SWEDENBORGy Eman.—De Cultu et Amore Del ubl Agltur 
de Tellurls ortu, Paradise et Vlvarlo, turn de Prl-^ 
mogenltl Seu Adaml Natlvltate Inf antla, et Amore. 
Crown Svo, $/. 

SYME, Z>a«rV/.-~Representatlve Government In Kngland. Its 
Faults and Failures. Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 6s, 

TA YLOR, Rev, Isaac, — The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 36X. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. CAnon Spbnce, 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, Rev. Charles Neil, and Rev. Jacob 
Stephenson. 6 vols. Super royal Svo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, i6j. 

THOMi 7. ffamiiioH.—J.B.vrs of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, *js, 6d, 

THOMSON, J, 7\irHMl.—Social Problems; or, An Inquiry, 
into the Laws of Influence. With'J)iagrains. Demy Svo, 
los, 6d» 
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TIDMAN^ Paul /*.— Gold and Silver Money. Part I.— A Plain 
Statement Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, u. 

TIPPLE^ JUv, S. ^•— Sundav Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

TODHUNTER, Dr. 5C— A Study of SheUey. Crown 8vo, 7/. 

TREMENHEERE^ Hue^ Seymour^ C,B,-~A. Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 51. 

TUJCEy Daniel Hack, M.D., /".iff. C.P.— Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vO| izr. 

TWINING, Zouisa.—'WorWhonse Visiting and Management 
during Tmrenty-Flve Years. Small crown 8vo, 3/. 6tl. 

TYLER, y.-^The Mystery of Being: or, What Do Vie 
Bjiomr ? Smidl crown 8vo, 31. 6</. 

UPTON, Major R, Z>.— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, lor. 6d, 

VACUUS, Ffo/tfr.— Flying South. Recollections of France and iU 
Lattoral. Small crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

VAUGHAN, H. lialford.^'Vlew Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 251. 

VILLARI, Professor,— 'mccolb Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 481. 

VILLIERS, The Right Hon, C, P.— Free Trade Speeches of. 
With Politicfd Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden 
Club. 2 vols. With Portrait Demy 8vo, 251. 

VOGT, Lieut.-Col. Hermann.-'The Egyptian ^War of 1882. 

A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 

VOLCKXSOM, E, W, K— Catechism of Klementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 31. 

VYNER, Lady Afory— Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner^ Square crown 8vo, 5^. 

WALDSTEIN, Charles, i^^.Z>.—The Balance of Kmotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductoiy Essay to the Stndy of Philosophy. 
Cro¥m 8vo, dr. 

WALLER, Rev, C, B,—-The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
. of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Th^gFt, Demy 8vo, 12s, 
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WALPOLE^ Chas. 6^^;^.— History of Ireland from the Karllest 
Times to the Union ivith Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, los, 6d» 

WALSHE, Walter HayU, ^.A— Dramatic Singing Physiolo^ 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3/. dd, 

WEDMORE^ Fr€derick,'-n:\i^ Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vO| *]s, (xL 

WHEWELL, Wmiam, D.jD.'-Jaiis Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy Svo, 21/. 

WHITNEY, Prof. William />tt/f^A/. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 51. 6^. 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, />./>.— Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3/. 6^. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the "Writings of the 
late Rowland "fiSTiUiams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

WILLIS, J?., ^.^.— "William Harvey. AHbtory of the Discovery 
of the Circulation of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after 
Faithome. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

WILSON, Sir Erasmus.^'K^YT^^ of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 

S:a];>h and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
evised. Crown 8vo, X2x. 

The Recent Archaic Discovery of Egyptian Mummies 
at Thebes. A Lecture. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

WILSON, Ueid.'Ca. C. Tl— The Duke of Berwick, Marshall 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo^ 15/. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. ^TarL—JHistOTY 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting 
^ in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 

Medium 8vo, 281. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30^. 

Word ^giras Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, los. 6d, 

WREN, Sir ChrislopAer.—His FamUy and His Times. With 
Ori^nal Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
Dublished. By Lucy Phillimorb. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo, 141. 

YOUMANS, Elixa A.^'Fitsl Book of Botany. Desired to 
Cultivate the Observi^ Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

YOUMANS, Edward Z., M.D.—K Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5*. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 80IENTIFIO 8ERIE8. 

I. Forms of Waters a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition, (^rown Svo, 5x. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of " Natural Selection and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s, 

III. Foods. B^ Edward Smith, M.D.» LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body 1 the Theories of their Relation. B^ Alexander 

Bain, LI«.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

VI. On the Conservation of Knergy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vO| 5x. 

VII. Animal Ix>coznotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Petdgrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

IX. The New Chemistry, By Professor J, P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5/. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt, With 26 Illustrations. Fifth EdiUon. Crown 
8vo, 5/, 

Xiil, Th9 History of thQ Conflict between Religion and 
Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LLD. Seventeenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5/. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.LS. 
With numerous lUustrations. Third Eidition. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

XV. The Chemical KlTects of Light and Photography. Bv 

Dr» Hermann VogeL TranslatioQ thoroughly Revised. With 
100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 51, 
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XVI. The Life and Groivth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange* By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Sixtli Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. ^ By Monsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, y. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illustration^. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Ste&m Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 

XXV. Kducation as a Science. ByAlexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXVIt. Modem Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. B^ Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5/. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. "By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. iThird Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

XkiC. ^he Atomic Theor^^* By Prof. Wurti. Translated by G. 
Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Third Editioh. Crown Svo, 5j. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they alTect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5/. 
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XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vO| 

XXXIII. sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

XXXIV. Illusions: a Psychological Study. By James Sally. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

XXXV. Volcanoes: 'what they are and ^nrhat they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Comparative Moral Stotbtics. By Prof. 
E. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown ovo, 5^. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its ]?unctions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XXXVItl. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito VignolL Crown 
8vo, sj. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and "Waspss a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-Uthographic Illustrations. Sixtii Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5/. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, "LUD^ F.R«S. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott Second 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $s, 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By George Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. 
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MILITARY WORKS. 

BARRINGTON, Cafit J, r.— England on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7j. 6</. 

BRACKENBURYy Col. C. B., R.A., C.i?.— Military Handbooks 
for Regimental Officers. 

I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. MacGrcgor. Fourth 
Edition. With 15 Plates. Small 8vo, 6s. 

II, The Elements of Modem Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, gs. 

m. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A, With 12 Plates. Second 
Edition. Smsdl crown Svo, dr. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 

Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W, Buxton. Small crown Svo. 7j. 6d. 

V. Military tAwn Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

Sisson C Pratt, R. A Small crown Svo. 

BROORE, Major, C. JC.—K System of Field Training. Small 
crown Svo, cloth limp, 2j. 

CLERY, C, Lieut.'CoL—Minov Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, ^. 

COLVILE, Lieut.'Col. C. /^.—Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s. 6</. 

HARRISON, Lieut.'CoU ^.— The Officer's Memorandum Book 
for Peace and "War. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, 3J. td. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. .By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy Svo, \2s. 

PARRt Capt. If. Hallam, CM.G. — The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
Svo, IS. 

SCHAW, Col ^.— The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
localities. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
Svo, y. dd. 

SHADWELL, Ma;\-Gen., C.^.— Mountain Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy Svo, ids. 
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STUBBS, Lieut,-Coi. K fT.— The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Oreanisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Publisned Works, Omdal Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numf |:ous Maps and lUustridops. a vols. 
Pemy 8yo, 3zr. 



POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST. V/CTO^.—riie Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautibr. With Translations into 
En^h in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by JDigby S. W&angham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 2U. 

AUCHMUTY^ A, C— Poems of Bnglish Heroism \ From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert Small crown 8vo, 

« • 

A VIA,— The Odyssey of Homer. Done Into English Verse by. 
Fcapt'^to, isx. 

BANJj^S, Mrs, G, Z.— Ripples and Breakers: Poems. Square 
8vo, 5x. 

BARNES, JViffiam.—lPoeTna of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo« 
Bs, 6d, 

BAYNESy Eev, Canon H. ^.— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2f . bd, 
*«*,.Th)s may also be had handsomely bound la morocco with 

gilt edges. 

BEf/NETT, C. FUtcher.—JAte Thoughts. A New Volume of 
Poems. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. 

BEVINGTON, Z. S.-^JSi&y Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5/. 

B/LZSON, C. y.— 'The Achamians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6ii, 

BOWEN, H. a, ^.^.— Simple Knglish Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts L, 11., and III., dd, 
each, and Part IV., u. 

BRYANT^ W, C.--Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Ulustrationa 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra, 7/. 6^. 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 
3f. 6</. 

BYRNNE^ E. /liiV/Sur.— Milicent : a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6r. 

Galderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream-r-the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Flokxkcs MacCarthy. Post 8vo, xor. 
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Castilian Brothers (The), Chateaubrlant, "Waldemar ; Three 
Traeedies ; and The Rose of Sicily : a Drama. By the 
Author of *' Ginevra," &c. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, 71. dd. 

CLARKE^ Manf C<7«ft/m.— Honey from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown Svo, Is, 

COLQMB^ ColoiuL-^Tlie Cardinal Archbishop : a Spanish L^end. 
In 29 Candons. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

CONWA K, ffugh.'-K Life's Idylls. Small crown 8vo, 3J. &/. 

COPPiE^ Francois.-^JJKiLilee, Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 8vo, vellum, 5^. 

COXHEAD^ EiA€l.—BiT6s and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Gilt, 2s. 6d» 

David Rizzio, Bothwell, and the Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of " Ginevra," etc. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DAVIEf G.S»f 3f.Z?.— The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of the Boston of Sidi from the originu Persian 
mto English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

DA VIESt T. //2irr.— Catullus. Translated into English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 6j. 

DE VEREy Audrey.—ThLe Foray of Queen Meave, and other 
Legends of Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

DILLON^ Arthur, — River Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, lOf. 6d, 

DOBELLy Mrs, /Tor^^.— Kthelstone, Kvelinei and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DOBSONt Ausiin,— 'Old ^World Idylls and other Poems. l8mo, 
doth extra, gilt tops, 6s» 

JDOMET, ^^</.— Ranolf and Axnohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 
New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Dorothy ; a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
8vo, SJ. 

DOWDENy Edward^ /J!^.2>.— Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction. Large post 8vo, 7x. 6d, 

DOWNTONy Rev, H,^ ^.^.— Hymns and Vetses. Original and 
Translated. Small crown 8vo, 3/. 6d, 

JDC/TTf Toru,-^Pk Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, lor. 6d, 
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EDMONDS^ E. ^.— Hesperaa. Rhythm and Rhyme. Crown 
8vo, 4J. 

ELDRYTH^ Maud.^MaTgaret, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 

EZZ/OTT, Ebenner^ Tkg Com Law RAynt^r.^'Poema. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Bdwin ]f lliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, x8x. 

English Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
GossB, and a miniature frontispiece .by Hamo Thornycroft, 
. A.R.A. Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, 6s, ; vellum, 
7j. 6J, 

EVA ATS, ^M#f^.--Poezns and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, 7^. 

GOSSE, Edmund fT.— New Poems. Crown 8vo, p. 6d, 

GRAHAM, William, Two Fancies and other Poems. Crown 
8vo, $s, 

GRINDROD, Charles. Plays from Knglish History. Crown 
8vo, 7x. 6d, 

GURNEYy Rev. Al/red.-^The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, $s, 

HELLON^ H, ^.— Daphnis : a Pastoral Poem. Small crown 8vo, 
- y, 6d, 

Herman "VSTaldgrave : a Life's Drama. By the Author of <* Ginevre," 
etc. Crown 8vo, dr. 

HICKEY^ E, /T.— A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 5j, 

Hor^ti Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etched 
by Leopold I«owenstam, Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 
7x. 6d, 

INGffAM^ Sarson, C. y.— Gaedmon'b Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, $/. 

JENKINS^ Rev. Camn.—Alfonao Petrucci, Cardmal and Con- 
spirator: an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo, 
y. 6d. 

KINGf Edward.'--'Echoe3 from the Orient. With Miscellaneous 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, y, 6d. 

KING, Mrs, HamHt<m.^*thA Disciples. Fifth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown 8yo, ^, 

A Book of Dreams. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

LANG^ W.— SLXXIX Ballades In Blue China. Easeyir 8vo^ 

parchment, 5^. 
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LAWSON, Rifht ffon. ATr. /w/iV/.— Hymnl TJsltatl Latlne 
Reddfti ; with other Verses. Small 8vo> parchment, 5^. 

LEIGH^ Arran and Isia.—'BelleTOphon. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

LEIGBTON^ jRodert.—'RecoTdSs and other Poems. With Portrait. 
Small crown 8vo, ys, td, 

Lesslngs Nathan the "Wise. Translated by Eustace K. Corbett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Living English Poets MDCGGLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8yo. Pnnted on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, I2x., vellum, X5x. 

LOCKERy /:— London Lyrics. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2J. &/. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. A^th an etching by W. B. 
Scott Small crown 8vo, 5/. 

I^ve Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo, 5J. 

LOWNDES^ Henry. —^o^Toa and Translations. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

LUMSDEN, Ueut.'Col, H, «^.— Beowulf : an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. Second Edition. Small crown 
8vo, SJ. 

Lyre and Star. Poems by the Author of '' Ginevrk,*' etc Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

MACLEAN^ Charles Donald,— l^^Wn and Greek Verse Transla*- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, Af.A., and PALMER, E, H,, -^.yi.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Kpi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5/. 

MJD.C, — Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

MEREDITH^ Owen, The Earl of Zy/Awf.— Lucile. New Edition. 
With 33 Illustrations. i6mo, 31. dd. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
41. dd 

MIDDLETON, T^i/ Zod/^.-- Ballads. Square l6mo, 31. 6d. 

MORICE, Rev, F. /?., M.A.-^The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 
8vo, is, 6d, 

MORRIS, Z^u;£r.— Poetical "Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5^. each. 

Vol. I. contains "Songs of Two Worlds." Vol. II. contains "The 
Epic of Hades." Vol. III. contains " Gwen " and " The Ode of 
L&e." 

D 
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MORRIS, LewU^€onHnued. 

The Kplc of Hades. With i6 Aatotype Illastrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 25/. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, lOf. 6i/. 

Ode of Life, The. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5X, 

Songs Unsung. Fcap. 8vo. 

MORSHEAD, E, D. i^. — The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of iEschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7/. 

The Suppliant Maidens of ^fischylus. Crown 8vo, 

NADEN, Constance ^.— Songs and Sonnets of. Spring Time. 
Small .crown 8vo, 51. 

NEWELL, E. 7.— The Sorrows of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6</. 

NOAKE, Major R. Cwnpfon.—The Bivouac ; or. Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 6d, 

NOEL, Tht Hon, Roden^-r^A. Little Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

NORRISt Rev. Ai/red.-^The Inner and Outer Life. Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6x. 

(y HAG AN, yoAn.^The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition; Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PFEIFFER, ^iKnS^.— Glan Alarch : His Silence and Song : a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Gerard's Monamenty and other Poems. Second Edition* 
Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Quarterman^ Grace, and other Poems, Crown 8vo, 5/. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo,6f. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4r. 

Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6f. 

PIKE^ 1Vardur^on,^The Inferno of Dante Allighieri. Demy 
8vo, $s. 

PQEi Eibar A/ldn.-^Voema. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
. .. Lano, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6r. ; vellum, p, 6d. 
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Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th GentUrles. T Edited W. J. 
Linton. CrownSvo, 5/. 

RHOADES, ^mes.—The Georgics of Virgil. • Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, $s, 

ROBINSON, A, Mary F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The Crowned Hippoly tus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

SAUNDERS, /oAn.^ljO've'^ Martyrdom. A Play and Poem. 
Small crown 8vo, $s, 

Schilier^ Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

SCOTT, George F. ^.-—Theodora and other Poems. Small 
8vo, 3^. 6iL 

SELKIRK,/. ^.— Poems. Crown 8vo, 7j. fiail 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, alter the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6x. ; vellum, 7x. 6^ 

Shakspere's "Works. Complete in 12 Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, dr. each ; vellum, 7^. 6dl each. 

SHAW, W, K, ^.^.— Juvenal, Perslu& Martial, and Catullus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe, — Poems Selected from- Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6f. ; vellum, 7j. 6^. 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 

SLADEN, Dmglas ^.— Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

TAYLOR, Sir /^. —Works- Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 30X. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, y, dd. 

The Virgin "Widoiv, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 6d, 

TENNYSON, Alfred,— VfotVs Complete :— 

The Imperial Library Kdition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8vo, lox. dd, each ; in Roxburgh binding, I2x. 6d, each. 

Author's edition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 43J. 6d, ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 54/. 

Cabinet Kdition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d, each. 

Cabinet Kdition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 351. 
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TENNYSON, Alfnd-<onHnued. 

The Royal Edition. In x to]. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portndt. £xtra» bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 21/. 

The Guinea Kdition. Complete in i^ vols, neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 2iJ. ; French morocco or parchment, 31X. 6</, 

Shilling Kdition. In 13 yols. pocket size, u. each, sewed. 

The Cro^nm Kdition. Complete in x vol. strongly bound, 6x. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 7i. td, ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, &r. 6^. 

*^* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Memorlam. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forii by Le 
Rat, ailer a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Libraxy Edition, 6s, \ vellum, 7/. 6d, 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paeet, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library ^Edition, 6f. ; vellum, 7/. da. 

Original Editions :— 

Poen:i9- Small 8vo, 6f. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3/. 6(L 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 51. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6f. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 4/. 6dL 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, 3/. 

Knoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 3x. 6d. 

In Memorianoi. Small 8vo, 4/. 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, (Sf« 

The Lover's Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6</. 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo, $s. 

Selections from the above ^STo'rks. Super royal i6mo, jx. &/. ; 
gilt extra, 41. 

Songs from the above ^QSTorks. i6mo, zs. 6tL 

Tennyson for the Toung and for Recitation. Specially ananged. 
Fcap. 8vo, IX. 6d, 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakbspear. 
32mo, limp, 2x. ; extra, 3/. 
*«* A sui>erior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially {prepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, 5X. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 
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THORNTON^ L, Af.—The Son of Shelomlth. Small crown 8vo, 
Ss.6d. 

TODHUNTER^ Dr. 7.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, jj. 6^. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzl : a Drama. 3/. &/. 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5/. 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, *is. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vlttorla Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, 7/. id. 

TURNER^ Rev. C. TfHnvson. — Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo, 4/. 6d. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. '\^th Prefatory Poem hy 
Alfred Tennyson; also some Marginal Notes by S« T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by James SpeddIng. Fcap. 
8vo, Js. 6d, 

WALTERSy Sophia Lyduu—K Dreamer's Sketch Book. With 21 
Illustrations ^ Perdval Skellon, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, 
and T. R. Pritchett. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 
\2s. 6d. 

WEBSTER t Augusta.— Xn a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

^SVet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, ts. 

WILKINS, JViUiam.-'-Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILLIAMS^ 7.— -A Story of Three Tears, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, y. dd. 

YOUNGSy Ella Sharpe.^I^ajfliuaf and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
3x. 6d. 



t WORKS OF FIOTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS^ Mrs. G. Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 3/. 6d. 

HARDY^ Thomas.— K, Pair of Blue Kyes. Author of "Far from 
Uie Madding Crowd." New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6/. 

The Return of the Native. New Edition. WiUi Frontispiece. 
Crown 8to, (a. . 

INGBLOW^ Jean.—OfSi the Skelligs : a Novel. "V^Ui Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6;. 

MACDONALD, (7.— Castle VTarlock. A NoreL New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MACDONALD, G.—-amHnued. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6t. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PALGRA VE, IV. Giford.-r'Henaann Agha : an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

SffA IV, Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

STRBTTON, ^j^a.— Through a Needle's Kye : a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6if« 

TAYLOR, Col, Meadows, C,S,L, Af.R./.A,—SeeX&: a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, &r. 

4 

Ralph Pam^ll. New and Cheaper Edition.- With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown 8vo, 6t, 

Tara ; a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, &r. 

Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
. piece. Crown 8voy 6s. • 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNQ. , 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Voung People. By the Editor of «* Men who have Risen." With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3x. 6d. 

COXHEAD, EfM,-^mTda and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s, td. 

DAVIES, G, CAris/opAer.^'ReLxnhlea and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

EDMONDS, Ifirdert,'^'Well Spent Uves ; a Series of Modem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown ^vo, 3/. 6d, 
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EVANS, Mark,— Tlie Story of our Fathert Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, u. 6d, 

JOHNSON, Virginia W^.— The GatskUl Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5/. 

MACKENNA, S, 7.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Plfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 31. 6t/. 

REANEY, Mrs, G, .y.—Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo» 3^. 6^. 

Blessing and Bie&sed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, ^r. dd. 

Rose Gumey's Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 31. td, 

Knglish Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2j. 6^. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, \s. dd. 

Sunbeam "WlUle, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, IJ. 6</. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, IX. (>d, 

STOCKTON, Frank R,-^K JoUy Fellowship. With 20 lUustra- 
tions. Crown 8to, y . 

STORE, Francis, and TURNER, -«iw/.— Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the EUesmere MS. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3;. 6d, 

STRETTON, ^«3tf.— David Lloyd's Last Will. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Roysd i6mo, 2s, 6d, 

Tales from Arlosto Re-told for Children. By a Lady. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 

WHITAKER, F/oren£e,'-Chrisiy*s Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal i6mo, is, 6d, 
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